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SOUTH AMERICA 
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OVER 870 BRANCHES 
in all parts of Australia, New 
Zealand and the Pacific Islands 
for the conduct of every type of 
Banking business. 


Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability. 


London Offices : 


29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
47, Berkeley Square, W..1 


THE EASTERN BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: CROSBY SQUARE, 
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United Kingdom 


Industry and Trade 


MorE munitions, the maintenance of production for 
export, and the reduction of the output of consumers’ 
goods: these were the three tasks of Great Britain’s 
industry during the past year. To what extent have 
they been accomplished ? 

During the first five months of the year the progress of 
industrial mobilisation remained sluggish ; but after the 
disasters on the Continent its speed showed a consider- 
able increase. The output of munitions was rapidly 
stepped up, while production of consumers’ goods was 
gradually curtailed. Production for export, on the 
other hand, suffered a setback, owing to the loss of the 
Continental markets. But, in spite of the progress made, 
the process of industrial mobilisation was by no means 
completed at the end of the year. 

With the growing scarcity of resources, the extension 
of Government control over industry and trade was in- 
evitable. Thus, the Government was compelled to tighten 
its control over the distribution of raw materials in 
order to ensure their most advantageous utilisation. 
Allocations of raw materials for the home market in 
civilian goods had to be curtailed. There were no serious 
shortages, though towards the end of the year alloca- 
tions for civilian consumption had to be cut more drasti- 
cally. Coal was in ample supply, especially as exports 
fell steeply after the collapse of France and the exten- 
sion of the British blockade over virtually the whole 
European Continent. Nor was there any shortage of steel 
or of the principal non-ferrous and steel-alloy metals; the 
loss of Continental iron ore, scrap and semi-finished 
materials was made good by drawing increased supplies 
from other countries, chiefly the United States. Textiles, 
too, were in ample supply, thanks largely to the heavy 
imports before the collapse of France and the increase 
in shipping losses, 

Although a large number of firms producing munitions 


were made “‘ controlled undertakings,’’ there was on the 


whole little control over industry, except indirectly, 
through the rationing of raw material supplies, the pro- 
hibition of the production of certain goods, such as 
motor-cars, for the home market, the limitation of sales 
to retailers of textiles and a large variety of other con- 
sumption goods, and the absorption of men into the 
armed forces. 

Moreover, the freedom of the movement of labour was 
maintained, though Mr Bevin recently announced that 
the right of employers to discharge workmen and the 
right of workmen to change their jobs would be cur- 
tailed in certain essential industries. During the past 
year, in fact, the Government still relied mainly on 
the voluntary movement of labour into the war 
industries. 

The stage has now been reached, however, when 
a further substantial expansion of the war industries can 
only be achieved speedily by direct Government 
intervention. 


Agriculture 


For the future agricultural historian, the two outstand- 
ing events of the year 1940 may well be the rise in 
minimum wage rates in June by about one-third to 48s. 
a week, and the survey of individual farms carried out 
by the County War Agricultural Committees. The first 
measure removed at one stroke most of the ancient dis- 
parity between rural and urban wage rates ; the second 
may point the way to a permanent control] over farming 
efficiency. The decline in imports of feeding-stuffs, em- 
phasised in January, 1940, by the exceptionally severe 
weather, led to a marked increase in the arable area for 
the 1940 harvest, and also resulted in the introduction 
in February, 1941, of rations for farm livestock. As com- 
pensation for increased costs of labour and feeding- 
stuffs, and in order to stimulate output, farmers were 
given guaranteed markets at enhanced prices for milk, 
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wheat, potatoes, wool and all fatstock, while maximum 
prices for eggs, oats, feeding barley, hay and various 
minor crops allowed considerable increases. The index 
of the prices of agricultural produce compiled by the 
Ministry of Agricuiture showed a rise from 89 in 1938-39 
(1927-29 = 100) to 132 in November, 1940. 


Labour Conditions 


Tue features of the year were falling but still consider- 
able unemployment ; widespread increases in wages and, 
still more, in earnings ; an absence of major, and a spate 
of minor, labour disputes. 

In the first full year of war unemployment fell from 
1,519,000 in January to 705,000 in December, or by more 
than half. Even the December total (the monthly 
average for the year was 963,000) was surprisingly high 
for wartime. The figures include unemployables and 
persons passing from one job to another—labour turn- 
over in 1940 was unusually high—but, even so, continued 
unemployment on this scale was one pointer to the 
sluggishness of the war effort. The best measure of indus- 
trial activity, employment figures, were not, of course, 
published. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 








| ee Reiendiaes, Percentage of Insured 
Registered Unemployed Persons Unemployed 
pie Be ——— ” 
1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
| | | 
000’s 000’s | o% % 
0 ae 2,039 | 1,519 | 13°8 | 9-9 
February ....... 1,897 | 1,504 | 12-9 10-0 
March ........ ,727 | 1,121 11:7 7-4 
April........ 1,644 973 11-1 6-3 
May ....... | 1,492 | 881 10-1 5-8 
TD. scone | 1,350 767 9-2 4-8 
DEE socccsee | 1,256 827 8-5 5-2 
August... ee a 709 8-3 5-0 
September | 1,331 | 830 8-7 | i 
October ... j° 1,431 | 835 o-2 | 
November . 1,403 791 9-0 
December .. 1,362 | 705 8-7 | 
Average 1,514 963 10-1 


oe ees 
There were increases in wage rates in almost every 
important industry in 1940, including engineering, ship- 
building, iron and steel, textiles and railways. Wage 
rates since September, 1939, had risen by 13 per cent. 
by December, 1940, and the cost of living by nearly 
19 per cent. Earnings, however, by reason of full-time 
working and overtime had risen by considerably more, 
probably by well over 20 per cent—though the increase 
was unevenly divided among the different industries. 


Waces, Cost or LiIviInG AND TRADE DISPUTES 











Wages (a) Cost of Living (b) | Trade Disputes (c) 
= | oleae . 
1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 1939 1940 
saniaendall 

000’s 000’s 
January.......... : 105 1103 155 174 81 108 
February ..... Liat 105 1114 155 177 116 168 
a - 105 1143 153 179 90 165 
SE eakionces co. Pe 1153 153 178 143 82 
May ..... ; 105 115} 153 | 180 128 91 
June ..... ‘ 1053 1163 153 181 130 14 
July ..... 105} 119 156 187 | 134 33 
August .. 105} 1194 155 185 118 13 
September 106 119} 155 187 73 SCO 52 
October .... 106 120 165 189 102 87 
November .. 1073 120 169 | 192 132 48 
December .... ‘ 109} 20} 173 | 195 | 36 50 
Average ...... 106 117 158 184 | 107 78 








(a) Index (1924=100) compiled by Prof. Bowley, eliminating seasonal 
fluctuation. 

(6) Ministry of Labour Index for 1st of month (July 1, 1914= 100). 

(c) Number of working days lost. 


The number of days lost by working disputes was 
much less than in 1939, though the number of actual 
disputes was unusually high. They were short-lived and 
part of the changeover to war conditions. In general, 
employers were disposed to concede workers’ demands— 
which in large measure explains the brevity of the 
disputes. 


Overseas Trade 


Wuen war broke out it was realised that Great Britain 
would have to continue importing large quantities of 
food and raw materials and to buy abroad finished 
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munitions ; it was also realised that, apart from ship- 
ping space, Great Britain’s ability to import was a 
function of her exports. In consequence, an effort was 
made to bring about an expansion in exports. 

Both imports and exports actually rose in value until 
April, when they were substantially higher than in the 
corresponding month of 1939. But the expansion of trade 
was interrupted by Germany’s spring offensive, which 
led to the collapse of France and the subsequent exten- 
sion of the British blockade over virtually the whole of 
the Continent. As the Continent supplied about 30 per 
cent. of Great Britain’s imports and purchased an equal 
percentage of her exports before the war, the milita 
disasters on the Continent led to a sharp fall in trade, 
as is revealed by the table below :— 


U.K. Imports AND Exports, MONTHLY 
(Millions of £'s) 





— a 








| Total Imports Domestic Exports 

| 1939 | 1940 1939 1940 
— — — ——— mm 
TEMNEY, 00000 000000008000 | 75-6 105-0 39-5 41-1 
February ...... > ie 65-4 95-6 38-1 37°4 
March ......... | 73-0 108-5 41-6 41-5 
April ......... | 70-0 110-0 35-1 48°3 
— —-rr 78°5 105-6 42:3 45°5 
a 82-2 90-8 39°9 36-2 
July ....... 78°3 87-0 40-4 81-2 
August Rieti Le 81-1 95-0 37:1 82-6 
September .............. | 49-9 80-6 23-1 31-2 
October......... : | 61-9 85-1 24-6 23-4 
November. 84-0 72-9 37-4 21-7 
December ...... | 86-6 | 73-6 40-2 24-4 


Although Great Britain would have been able to make 
good the loss of her trade with Europe by an expansion 
in trade with other countries, recovery was hampered 
by the increase in shipping losses during the second half 
of the year. 

The next table shows the course of trade annually for 
the past ten years :— 


{U.K. Imports AnD Exports, ANNUALLY 


(Millions of £’s) 











| 
| ff | ie | Excess of 
Total Domestic i . Total z 
Imports | Exports | Re-exports | Exports |Importeover 
: | 

a 861-3 390-6 63-9 454°5 | 404°8 
SD. coceeeone 701-7 365-0 51-0 416-0 » 285°7 
1933 675-0 367-9 49-1 417-0 258-0 
1934 731-4 395-9 61-2 447-1 284°3 
1935 756-0 25-8 55-3 431-1 275-9 
1936 847-8 440-6 60-8 501-4 346-4 
ae 1,027°8 621-4 75-1 596-5 430-3 
BED scncrevee 919-5 470-8 61-5 532-3 387-2 
885-5 439-5 96-0 485-6 399-9 
ED ‘asebneeve 1,100-0 413-1 26-2 439-3 660-7 
Per cent. change 

1939 - 1940 +24-2 p 


—6-1 | meee | —9°§ 465-2 


Total imports in 1940 were 24.2 per cent. higher than 
in 1939, while domestic exports showed a reduction of 
6.1 per cent. As a result the excess of imports over 
exports showed a further increase to the highest level 
of the past. decade. 


Commodity Prices 


Tue trend of prices continued its upward course during 
the past year. 

The course of the wholesale prices of important com- 
modities and of The Economist’s index of wholesale 
prices is shown on page 30. While the rate of increase 
slowed down after the initial advance following the out- 
break of war, the extent of the advance in 1940 was 
nevertheless substantial. 

The markets in primary products have been affected, 
among other things, by the cutting-off from overseas 
supplies of almost the whole Continent by the exten- 
sion of the British blockade after the collapse of France. 
As a result the prices of many commodities, such as 
grains, normally imported in large quantities by the 
Continent, showed a deftline. This is reflected in The 
Economist’s sensitive price index, which recorded a fall 
of 7.7 per cent. between December 22, 1939, and Decem- 
ber 23, 1940. 

While the cost of some of Great Britain’s imports pre- 
viously secured from the Continent was probably in- 
creased after the summer owing to the greater distance 
of the sources of supply, the advance in wholesale prices 
in 1940 must be attributed in large measure to the 
advance in domestic costs. 

Wage rates, as measured by Professor Bowley’s index, 
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for example, rose by 11 per cent. between December, 
1939, and December, 1940. The cost of transport, of coal 
and iron and steel all showed fairly substantial advances. 
On the average, coal prices were raised by 19} per cent. 
between December, 1939, and December, 1940, while 
jron and steel prices recorded an advance of 26} per 
cent. The general rise in the prices of basic services and 
products, and in wages, gave an upward twist to the 
general price structure. And the upward trend still 
continues. 

So far as retail prices are concerned, these also con- 
tinued to rise, though the prices of many commodities 
have been fixed by the Government, in some cases by 
means of a subsidy. Changes in retail prices, as recorded 
by the Ministry of Labour, are shown below :— 





——<$—$—_— ——______- — 


Average price per Ib. at | Per cent. 
| inerease 





Sept. 2, | Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, | Sept. 1, 



































1939 | 1946 1941 1939 
Beef, British :— | 4 | & & s. d. % 
irs th lecstgreanthscesecanedss 1 23] 1 = 1 3 10 
SD MEE ccecessasciocese | 7d | 8 94 25 
Beef, chilled or frozen :- | | 
Pe ee OF | 10h} 1 O88] 34 
Thin flank ......... if 5} | 6 22 
Mutton, British :-- | | 
ME Sponcasdacacacee i: 2 1 43 1 53; 12 
eae cue 7* 3} 8 7 
Mutton, frozen :— | 
L 10} | 113} 1 0 15 
i if 4 as 
| ti & 1 6} 24 
oe eee ee a 
} 1 wl] 1 {1 wd 2 
| st 33 x4 3 
le¢el25 2 6 7 
Sugar (granulated). = 44 | 32 
Milk (per quart) ... 6} 7 ) 33 
Butter, fresh .... Be ite. 17 14 
Butter, salt ...... 1 32] . ; 24 
Cheese®....... 10 1 62 Lb 4 30 
Margarine :— 
Special ......... '} 63 1 0+ 9 } 12 
Standard ........ ; Ae 6} 5 = 
Oe | aes 2 | 24 i 86 
Potatoes (per 7 1b.) ...... iP 6} 6} 38 32 
' 
Index, All foods, weighted (July, 1914 
PMENEEN shbcsiivaondeagsucoesesinaetideeveses 157 172 24} 
* Mostly Canadian or New Zealand cheese. Source: Ministry of Labour 


Gazette. 


The overall rise in food prices between September, 1939, 
and January, 1941, amounted to 24} per cent. Clothing 
rose by about 60 per cent. in price during this period, 
while fuel and light was some 18 per cent. dearer. 


The Stock Exchanges 


THe investor faced 1940, the first complete year of the 
present war, with considerable confidence, and during 
the early months prices, both of industrial equities and 
of gilt-edged securities, continued the recovery from the 
moderate break in values of the previous September for 
which the outbreak of war was responsible. Short-term 
price movements during the year have followed closely 
the course of external military and political events. The 








Tue ACTUARIES INVESTMENT INDEX 




















Year 1940 

2 ps ath - 5 _— 

Security Jan. 2 | Feb, 29 | May 9 | June 20 | Oct. 15 | Dee. 31 

_ snetenasigumnaiipesiennssiensnn 
24% Consols ......... 684 74 76 72 75 77 
34% War Loan ...... 93 99 101 984 102 103 
L.MLS. 4% 1923 Pref. 44 64}xd 52 26 34 37 
G.W.R. Ord. Stock 87 46 444 25 31 32 

Southern Rly. 56% ' 

Pref. Ord. Stk. ... 664 76 69 40 41} 454 
Guinness £1 .. ........ 82/- 78/6 78/6 57/14 68/- 71/- 
Brit. Amer. Tob. £1 | 98/9xd | 105/-xd| 102/6 72/6 83/9 88/9 
Imperial Chemical £1 80/6 83/3 31/9 24/6 27/6 29/9 
Turner and Newall £1 66/3 66/10}| 65/74 51/3 61/8 | 63/9xd 
Coats (J. & P.) £1.. 87/- 38/- 37/- 26/3 29/- 29/6 
Hawker Siddeley 5/- 14/9 14/6 12/9 8/6 9/3 15/- 
Leyland Motors £1... 87/6 75/- 71/3 42/6 50/- 61/3 
Furness > ass 19/6 21/6 17/- 13/6 18/- 18/6 
Woolworth (F. W.) , 

eek ih 16 tie 61/10}| 65/- 57/6 46/3 57/6 53/9 
Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 27/- 26/3 21/3 16/103} 15/- 17/3 
“Shell’’ Transport £1 80/- 81/3 68/9 35/- 36/3 38/9 
Crown Mines (10/-)| £143 £133 £14 £13} £13 £12 
Rhokana (£1) ......... £11 £10 £9 7 £7} £7 














first break in the upward movement of the early spring, 
which reached its peak about the end of February, 
was occasioned by the German invasion of Norway and 
by the subsequent withdrawal of the British expedi- 
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tionary force. This setback caused a reversal of the 
former trend of prices, and the downward movement 
which then set in was accelerated by the events of the 
summer—the German invasion of the Low Countries and 
the collapse of France—while equities were particularly 
affected by the increase in E.P.T. to 100 per cent. The 
downward movement touched bottom about the end of 
June, as is indicated by the above table, where a number 
of significant dates are selected. 


It is interesting that despite the severe bombing of 
London and many provincial cities, which started at 
the beginning of September and culminated in the last 
days of 1940 with the fire raid on the City of London, the 
recovery in the market value of both industrial and gilt- 
edged securities went steadily on. There can be little 
doubt that the decision to maintain the Stock Exchange 
in London and the rejection of the Denham alternative 
played a considerable part in confirming the stout- 
heartedness with which the ordinary investor faced the 
aerial Blitzkrieg. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
PRICES DURING THE PAST TWO’ YEARS 


British: Financial News Index of 30 Ordinary Shares 
(July 1, 1935 = 100) 


American: Standard Statistics Index of 50 Common Stocks 
(1926 = 100) 
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It is apparent from the accompanying table that the 
movement in prices during 1940 was considerably more 
favourable in the gilt-edged than in the industrial 
market. Thus, while many of the funds closed 1940 
higher than they had been quoted at any time since 
Munich, all the leading industrial issues whose prices 
are quoted above closed the year below the opening levels 
and, in some cases, substantially below. The explana- 
tion is partly to be found in the imposition of E.P.T. at 
100 per cent. in the early summer of 1940, which, by 
removing the true equity element from the industrial 
market without imparting the benefits of gilt-edged 
status, raised the relative advantages of trustee stocks. 
The vesting orders of 1940 played a part in pushing up 
quotations in the gilt-edged market, which attracted a 
higher proportion of money set free by Treasury re- 
quisitioning of transatlantic stocks than did other 
sections of the London market. The relation between the 
prices of industrial and gilt-edged securities is clearly 
demonstrated by the fact that the Financial News index 
of ordinary shares (100 = July 1, 1935) declined from 
74.9 for the last week of December, 1939, to 51.0 in 
the last week of June, 1940, and rose again to only 70.2 
at the end of December last. The index of fixed-interest 
securities, on the same base, rose, however, from 85.1 at 
the end of 1939 to 91.1 at the end of 1940, passing 
through a low level of 83.6 in the last week of June. 


New Capital Issues 


New issue figures for 1940 provide a striking indication 
of the demands which Government borrowing made on 
the market during the first full year of war. Total home 
borrowing rose from £75.6 millions in 19389 to the 
immense total of £1,072.2 millions last year (both totals 
calculated on the “‘ old basis,’’ which excludes issues by 
** permission to deal ’’). The 1940 total exceeds the pre- 
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vious highest figure for the decade of £230.3 millions in 
1936 by £841.9 millions. Of the 1940 total as much as 
£1,070.8 millions is represented by Government borrow- 
ing, against £36.8 millions in 1939. General and indus- 
trial borrowing declined from £26.7 millions to £1.4 
millions, and there was no borrowing by home corpora- 
tions. With a reduction in Empire issues from a total of 
£15.8 millions to £0.2 millions and no borrowing by 
foreign governments, the total of all issues on the 
London market rose from £91.7 millions to £1,072.4 
millions. These figures point to two outstanding conclu- 
sions: in the first place, that the new issue market has 
been almost wholly reserved for Government borrowing ; 
in the second place, that the rate of Government borrow- 
ing is being increased to a scale which can provide 
something like an adequate basis for our war effort. 
The trend of new issue figures over the last decade, 
excluding issue by permission to deal, are analysed in 
the following table :— 


ToTrat BorRROWING BY OFFERS TO PUBLIC AND TO 
SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 
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* Including county and public board loans. 


If borrowing in 1940 is considered with the inclusion 
of issues by permission to deal, the story is very similar. 
The total of all issues at home and abroad rose from 
£142.8 millions to £1,088.7 millions, of which £1,070.8 
millions is represented by Government borrowing. The 
following table analyses the trend of new issues calcu- 
lated on this “‘ new basis”’ since 1937 :— 


ToTat BorRROWING, INCLUDING STocK EXCHANGE 
** PERMISSION TO DEAL”’ 


(Million £) 


British | 


— 
eater | ene | } | Empire | Foreign | 
Govern- | eee) Others poet | 


ment | tions* 





Total 
Issues 


“1 387-5 
1 213-7 
> 115-1 
‘6 (1087-4 


‘Aro 


* Including county and public board loans. 


The entire total of conversion issues in 1940 is repre- 
sented by the issue of £352.8 millions of 2 per cent. 
Conversion in July last to repay the maturing 4} per 
cent. Conversion. This total compares with £26 millions 
of non-Government conversion issues in 1939, and the 
trend since 1935 is analysed below :— 


CONVERSION IssuEs (Million £) 


1938 | 1939 1940 


l 
| 193 1936 | 1937 
1 


204-0 87-2 Nil 
108-2 109-7 58-5 


312-2 





Last year, the perfected Government control of the 
new issue market, an essential feature of war-time 
finance, prevailed throughout the period, with the results 
disclosed. Nor are there, for the present, any signs that 
industry is being starved of capital. It must be expected 
that Government control will be no less complete in the 
current year, although it is possible that the amounts of 
new capital issued to existing shareholders will show 
some increase. 
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Industrial Profits 


Last year, the net profits of 2,260 industrial companies 
reporting during the period fell by less than 4 per cent, 
as compared with their performance in 1939, while total 
profits improved by no less than 9.2 per cent. to over 
£411 millions. The modest amount of the decline in the 
net figure is due in part to the altered method of calcula- 
tion. An estimate of net profits before income tax, but 
after E.P.T., gives a figure of £259 millions, an indica- 
tion of the effect of the latter impost, which was only in 
operation at the full 100 per cent. for part of the period, 
Particulars of the movement of earnings over the past 
decade are given in the first table below :— 
CoMPANY REPORTS PUBLISHED IN CALENDAR YEARS 1930-40 


j 
| Net Profits* 
I- 
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s After debenture interest. f 1940 figures are not strictly comparable with 
previous years 

The net profits of the first half-year ran, on the whole, 
at about the level to which special taxation and heavy 
reserves had reduced them in the last quarter of 1989, 
In the second half of the year, however, these factors 
began to outweigh the effects of increasing activity, a 
task in which they were assisted by the gradual switch 
from normal commercial orders to Government work on 
reduced margins, and by the loss of Continental markets 
in the case of export industries. Even so, gross profits 
must, on the whole, have been higher on the year, even 
for fourth-quarter companies, and the figures of the 
following table reflect mainly the growing burdens of 
E.P.T. and other special provisions :— 

QUARTERLY CHANGES IN Prorits,* 1930-40 
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While special provisions have increased, allocations to 
free reserves are heavily down in many cases. This is 
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shown in the third column of the final table and again 
in the final columns, which show that some 75 per cent. 
of available profits was required to cover the reduced 
dividends, as compared with about 55 per cent. in recent 


years. 


The Money Market 


Tue calm of the London money’ market was 
completely undisturbed by the momentous and occa- 
jonally agonising events of 1940. Throughout 
this period, the credit position remained under the 
competent control of the authorities. With an 
adequate volume of bank cash always assured, the 
supplies of credit in the money market were at all 
times ample, and the short-term money and discount 
rates at no time shifted appreciably from the range of 
jto 1 per cent. in the case of the former and ls per 
cent. in the case of the latter. It was only in the first 
few weeks of 1940 that the discount rate stood appre- 
tiably above this level, namely, at around 1} per cent., 
and this was during the period when money rates were 
still declining from the comparatively high levels to 
which they were forced just before the outbreak of the 
war. By the beginning of February, 1940, they had 
gttled down to their new norm, and even the collapse 
of the Low Countries and France failed to shift them to 
any observable extent. 

One of the reasons for this maintenance of bill rates 
at a minute fraction above the short-money rate has 
heen the increased competition for an almost unchanged 
supply of bills. It is true that the volume of Treasury 
bills issued through the weekly tender rose over the year 
fom £760 millions to £845 millions. But parallel with 
this, there has occurred a considerable diminution in the 
supply of commercial paper in the market, and the total 
supply of bills can only have risen by a small figure over 
the year. On the other hand, the competition for bills 
from semi-official quarters, such as central banks and 
currency authorities in the sterling area, has risen con- 
siderably, and the discount market, despite the larger 
quota of Treasury bills for which it applies week by 
week, has found it difficult to maintain its normal port- 
ee of bills and yet satisfy the requirements of the 

nks. . 

The banks, for their part, have found their appetite 
for short-term investments fed to some extent from 
sources other than the discount market. In the first half 
of the year, they were regularly supplied with Treasury 
bills issued through the tap, the authorities having, 
apparently, decided to conduct their open market opera- 
tions increasingly with the clearing banks direct instead 
of operating, as formerly, through the discount market. 
This practice, however, was abandoned in July, when 
the Treasury created a new form of short-term borrow- 
ing, namely, Treasury deposits of six months’ currency 
and bearing interest at the rate of 14 per cent. These 
deposits, which may be withdrawn, without penalty, 
prior to maturity to provide for the investment of the 
banks’ and their customers’ funds in Government issues, 
had risen to £388 millions by the end of the year. Now 
that the issue of Treasury bills by tender is fixed at the 
temporary maximum of £65 millions per week (making 
the amount of bills outstanding £845 millions), it may 
be assumed that the new six months’ deposits represent 
the fluctuating item of the floating debt, changing with 
the seasonal variations in the revenue deficit and the 
income from the longer term issues of the Government. 


Bank Clearings 


Tue Bankers’ Clearing House continued to operate from 
its provincial setting last year. It handled cheques and 
bills to the tune of £40,018,783,000, an increase of 
£3,376,910,000, or 9.2 per cent., on the 1939 total. The 
increase is wholly due to the fact that a large number 
of articles now being sent through the Clearing House 
formerly passed through other channels. 

The combined total of the eleven provincial clearings 
for 1940 was £1,407,755,000, an increase of £188,259,000, 
or 10.8 per cent., on the 1939 total. Within this increased 
total there were considerable fluctuations in the move- 
ments shown by individual clearings. Thus, while Brad- 
ford showed an increase of 87.1 per cent. over the pre- 
ceding year, Newcastle showed a decrease of 14.9 per 
cent. These variations largely reflect the changes in the 


location of commerce and industry brought about by the 
war, 
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Foreign Exchanges 


Tue year 1940 saw the conversion of the British system 
of exchange control into a reasonably watertight and 
efficient mechanism. As early as January, the screw 
began to be tightened by subjecting to the control of the 
Bank of England all transfers of sterling to non- 
residents’ accounts. By withdrawing such payments from 
the sphere of responsibility of the joint-stock banks—a 
responsibility exercised with a considerable degree of 
elasticity—the supply of sterling feeding the ‘free ”’ 
market was immediately reduced. 

In March, the first significant break was made with the 
tradition of maintaining sterling as a homogeneous unit 
and international currency by compelling the exporters 
of certain specified sterling area commodities to invoice 
in one or other of the “ hard ”’ or gold currencies. This, 
in fact, meant that the bulk of these exports (which were 
chosen because they were good dollar producers) were 
paid for in U.S. dollars, which by virtue of the Exchange 
Regulations would be immediately sold to the autho- 
rities. In June, the new principle tentatively introduced 
in the mechanism of exchange control was extended to 
cover all exports to ‘‘ hard” currency countries (which 
by now had been reduced to two, the United States and 
Switzerland). 

The process of tightening up the control regulations 
then made rapid progress. The formula chosen was that 
of bilateralism operated through registered or special 
sterling accounts opened in London. The registered 
accounts were those opened on American and Swiss 
account, and were given the special right of conversion 
at sight into the respective currencies of their countries 
at the official Bank of England rates. By agreement with 
the American banks, the free sterling market in New 
York was gradually liquidated. The remaining “free ”’ 
sterling balances were only made available for specified 
purposes, and as the supplies of such ‘“‘free”’ sterling 
could not be renewed, the rate at which it was quoted 
in New York soon approximated to the official quota- 
tion—and in fact rose to a small premium on the official 
rate owing to the demand from American operators who 
had short positions in ‘‘ free’ sterling to cover. 

With other non-sterling countries the policy has been 
to enter into payments agreements which have always 
provided for the settlement of bilateral trade through 
special accounts held in London. Such agreements have 
now been made with all important non-sterling countries 
other than the Soviet Republic, Japan and China. In 
order to round off the control of the exchange market 
and, in particular, to prevent the creation of sterling 
which could be thrown on the remaining free markets, 
the investments of non-residents in this country had to 
be immobilised. Last July, it was announced that licences 
for the sale of sterling investments held for account of 
non-residents would not, in the normal course, be 
granted. In November, a special category of “‘ blocked 
sterling accounts ’’ was created to provide for the receipt 
of certain non-commercial payments due to non-resi- 
dents. The funds held in such accounts were made avail- 
able for investment in a specified list of trustee securi- 
ties. Finally, to encourage the investment of non- 
resident sterling funds immobilised by the new restric- 
tions, facilities were provided for purchases of sterling 
securities out of such funds. The undertaking was given 
that any securities so purchased could be resold and the 
sterling proceeds credited to the same type of account 
as that from which the original purchase was financed. 

The list of official rates of sterling exchange remained 
unchanged during the year. The basic rate continues to 
be that of the dollar, with its middle price of 4.03. The 
‘*free’’ sterling market in New York has almost dis- 
appeared. The rate touched 3.20 at the time of the 
French collapse and before the more stringent version of 
the exchange regulations had become operative. It has 
since recovered to 4.03}—thus commanding a small 
premium on the official rate. 


The Bullion Market 


Tue bullion market has during the course of 1940 been 
a poor shadow of its former self. The sole activity of the 
gold market has been the gradual liquidation of the 
remnants of the gold position held here on account of 
non-residents. The Bank of England’s price for gold has 
remained unchanged at 168s. an ounce throughout the 
year, and the Bank, acting for the Government, has 
been the only effective buyer in the market. The terms 
under which it has bought were, however, varied in 
September, when the Bank ceased to accept gold against 
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foreign currencies—operations which it had readily 
undertaken until then. From September 12th, foreign 
holders of gold in London were given the offer of lending 
it to the Government on the understanding that an 
amount equivalent to 95 per cent. of the weight of fine 
gold so lent would be delivered to the holder in Canada 
at least one month after the expiry of the Emergency 
Powers (Defence) Act. The margin kept by the Govern- 
ment is intended to cover the cost of shipping the gold in 
question to Canada. These harsh terms—which have pro- 
vided the basis for a certain amount of business—indi- 
cate that the Government were long of gold here and 
short of it in the United States and Canada. The bulk 
of the output of new South African gold has been sold 
direct to the Government at the Bank’s official price and 
has been accumulating in the Union. 

The Union Corporation’s estimate of gold produc- 
tion during 1939 and 1940, as published in the annual 
bullion review of Samuel Montagu and Company, is 
given below :— 


Thousand fine ounces 
19389 1940 


South Africa ............ 12,822 14,045 
a a aac 5,094 5,275 
i Oe ceases 4,565 4,650 
ed oe 4,500 ? 
EN i sks spacer ; 1,644 1,645 
Other countries ......... 10,165 14,885 
38,790 40,500 


* The total output for 1940 is only an estimate, as statistics for 
several countries are not yet available. 


Silver remains one of the few commodities enjoying a 
free market in this country. The market has, however, 
been hedged by increasing restrictions, and the experience 
of the firms engaged in it leaves no doubt as to the fact 
that from the point of view of turnover the year 1940 
was the worst in its history. The range of prices 


Overseas 
United States 


THE year opened with production at a very high level 
which declined negligibly in the first quarter and then 
rose above previous peaks. The greater activity seems 
to be general, but greatest in the armament industries. 
The most important legislation of the year related to 
defence—enlarged appropriations, an Excess Profits Tax 
Act, and provision for Selective Service (conscription). 
The census of 1940 gave the population of the Continental 
United States as 181,410,000, an increase of 8,600,000 
from 1930. Territories and possessions amounted to 
2,596,000 ; and the Philippine Islands 16,356,000. 
Budget.— 
Treasury Receipts and Expenditures 


( $000,000) 

Fiscal period ended : Receipts* Expenditures} Deficit 
sneer es bbpibbees 5,165 8,707 3,642 
nk nabesoniesdapeednesne 5,387 8,998 3,616 
Oct., 1939 (four months)...... 1,591 3,000 1,409 
Oct., 1940 __,, | ome 1,822 3,152 1,330 


* Net receipts. Exclusive of debt retirements. 


Treasury Finance.—At the end of 1940, the public debt 
was about $44,000 millions, an increase of about $2,300 
millions for the calendar year. Most was taken up by 
Government agencies or in the form of U.S. Savings 
Bonds. There were two long term issues—a 14-16 year 
bond at 2} per cent. (July) and a 13-15 year bond at 
3 per cent. (October). The former was the only large 
cash offering of the year and realised $600 millions. 


Banking.— During the year the gold stock increased by 
$4,310 millions to $21,930 millions, lifting member bank 
reserves to $13,837 millions. The increase in member bank 

, reserves was less than the incoming gold, owing to the 
increase in non-reserve deposits (principally foreign) and 
especially to the increase of currency in circulation, 
which rose by $1,200 millions. The Reserve Banks re- 
duced their investments in Government securities by 
about $300 millions, but this was more than offset by the 
decline in Treasury deposits. The expansion of credit in 
the Reporting Member Banks continued. 

The Money Market.—Rates fluctuated little during the 
year, all short rates being merely nominal. The market 
rate on long Government bonds fell slightly during the 
year from about 2} per cent. to 2 per cent. 
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production. Hourly wages have risen perceptibly in the 
past year, but this may be attributable to overtime. As 
late as September, the average hours worked, according 
to the Bureau of Labour Statistics, rarely exceeded 40 
per week. Non-agricultural employment rose by about 
1 million to 37 millions (October). 


Agriculture.—The year opened with a threat of drought 
that did not materialise. Crops were average to good, 
and agricultural income was not greatly different from 
1939. There has been no boom in agriculture even re- 
motely comparable to the urban industrial boom. 


Foreign Trade.—Trade was active throughout the year. 
The principal import, as usual, was gold, amounting to 
$4,612 millions compared with $3,123 millions in 1989. 
Merchandise imports (11 months ended November) were 
$2,372 millions, compared with $2,071 millions for the 
same period of 1929; exports, at $3,703 millions, com- 
pared with $2,809 millions. In recent months, about 50 
per cent. of total exports have gone to the United 
Kingdom and Canada; trade with Continental Europe 
has almost vanished. 


for the year was between 23}d. and 207d. pe the 
ounce. The upper limit was fixed by the readiness of th le 
Indian Government to sell silver for cash in London gy the 
this price. The lower limit was for a time fixed by th ' 
depreciation of sterling on the free market in New York, OO 
which made it possible to arbitrage silver between the la 
two markets at a profit. “A 
The most important event for the silver market lag e 
year was’ the prohibition, on May 18th, of the export of ya 
silver save under licence. The above-mentioned arbitrag, 
transactions were in part responsible for the Goverp. 
ment’s decision, which cut away the basis of most of the ye! 
business transacted by the London market. Anothe; - 
factor which tended to diminish the turnover of the at 
London market was the readiness of the Indian Goverp. g 
ment to sell silver for Bombay delivery. At first this th 
business was transacted through London brokers, but $6 
their services were dispensed with after a time and the 
Indian Government now transacts business in silver jn his 
the Bombay market without recourse to London. The ” 
Indian demand for silver was partly due to the higher : 
prices for Indian commodities induced by the war and as 
by a greater tendency to hoard, also a corollary of the th 
war. The Indian Government, in order to preserve its 
stocks of the metal, decided towards the end of the year of 
to lower the silver content of the rupee. eli 
Although the links between the sterling and the world th 
prices of silver have been weakened by the restrictions pr 
placed on the free movement of the metal, it is still in pt 
the dollar price for silver that the basis of the sterling ex 
price is to be found. The Silver Purchase Act was under m 
attack during the year, a Bill introduced by Senator ac 
Townsend proposing to cancel the power of the Treasury st 
to purchase imported silver. The measure was defeated, to 
and thus the basis of American silver policy remains un- w 
disturbed. The main factor in the London market, other 
than the Indian purchases and sales, was the small but t 
persistent buying for coinage—generally believed to be 3 
for minting of Maria Theresa thalers. D 
a 
° ir 
Countries 
The Capital Market.—Demands on the capital market : 
were small, -The Federal Treasury sought only about tl 
$600 millions in the market ; in the first 10 months of t 
1940, Federal agencies borrowed about $400 millions, | 
corporations raised about $500 millions, local govern- ; 
ments about $600 millions. Considering the year’s t 
growth in bank loans, the market issues (corporate) are , 
small, i 
Commodity Prices—The Bureau of Labour Statistics r 
index of wholesale prices scarcely fluctuated at all I 
during the year, remaining almost exactly where 1939 I 
closed. The same stability was reported in retail food ‘ 
prices and in the cost of living indices, as well as in the ] 
several groups composing the wholesale index. ‘ 
Employment.—There was a shortage of skilled labour | 
throughout the vear, and factory employment and pay- 
rolls rose steadily, but in about the same proportion as 
{ 


Canada 


A BUSINESS survey by the Bureau of Statistics covering 
the first 11 months of 1940 stated that Canadian pro- 
duction in 1940 was greater than in any year in the 
Dominion’s history, and the Department of Munitions 
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and Supply placed it at nearly 40 per cent. higher than 
the production of the years 1917 and 1918. For the 
eleven-month period, the Bureau gives its index for 
the physical volume of business as 144.7, a rise of 19.2 

r cent. over the same period of 1940; its index of in- 
dustrial activity was 152.7, compared with 124.5. Every 
plant in the country which is capable of manufacturing 
munitions has been fully employed for most of the past 
year, and during 1941 the whole of a series of new plants 
will come into full production. 


Agriculture.—Agriculture has had a less prosperous 
year than manufacturing industry. Although the 
prairie provinces had a very large wheat crop, estimated 
at over 540 million bushels, lower prices for grain and 
poorer crops in other sections of the country have kept 
the value of Canada’s principal field crops down to 
$648,286,000, 3 per cent. below the figure for 1939 ; but, 
apart from last year, the 1940 crop revenue was the 
highest for any year since 1930, Agriculture has suffered 
severely from the loss of export markets. 

Mining.—The mining industry has been very active 
as the result of the great demand for base metals, and 
the output of gold has been well maintained. 


Industry.—The pulp and paper industry has had one 
of its most prosperous years, thanks to the virtual 
elimination of competition from the Baltic countries in 
the American market. There has been no change in the 
price of newsprint, but the prices of various kinds of 
pulp have risen steadily. The fishing industry is still 
experiencing difficult times owing to the loss of export 
markets. In the manufacturing field, the greatest 
activity has naturally been in the primary iron and 
steel industries and in the machinery, equipment and 
tool-making plants, but the textile, clothing and foot- 
wear plants have all greatly expanded their output. 


Prices.—Commodity prices have remained remarkably 
stable throughout the year. For January, 1940, the 
Bureau’s wholesale index was 82.6, and at the end of 
December it had only risen to 84.3. There was, however, 
a greater increase in the cost of living; the Bureau’s 
index, which was 103.8 for January, had risen to 108.0 
by December. Wages have been rising steadily. 


Finance.—The yield of the Federal revenues for the first 
three quarters of the current fiscal year ended Decem- 
ber 81 was $572,614,139, compared with $398,794,671 in 
the same period of 1939, Expenditure in the same period 
totalled $795,593,537, of which $477,371,678 was 
absorbed by the war effort, compared with $414,411,170. 
The Federal Government has been able to borrow short- 
term money throughout the year at an average rate 
of less than 0.75 per cent., and its financial operations 
have on the whole been successful, except for the cam- 
paign to sell war savings certificates and stamps. The 
banking situation remains sound, and ample credit has 
been available for financing the industrial side of the war 
effort. The repatriation of Canadian securities held in 
Britain has proceeded steadily, and so far difficulties 
about providing adequate American dollar exchange 
have been overcome. The two railway systems have had 
a revival ; during the first 11 months of the year, car- 
loadings, at 2,595,715, showed a gain of 10.5 per cent. 
over the figure for the same period of 1939, and the 
gross revenues of the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific systems showed gains of 22.2 per cent. and 12.2 
per cent. respectively. 


New Zealand 


THE past year has seen considerable changes in New 
Zealand’s trade and finance. Internal trade, thouch 
somewhat hampered by shortages of imported goods, 
remains at a high level, and import restriction has 
given a stimulus to expansion of some manyfactures 
while scarcity of materials has contracted others. 
Government housing expenditure continues at a high 
level, but public works expenditure has been reduced 
by about half. 

Foreign Trade.—The external trade returns for recent 
years compare as follows :— 


(£ millions) 


Year ended In New Zealand Currency In Sterling 


Sept. 30th Exports Imports Exports Imports 
BORD: scencccce 56-2 48 °1 56-2 48 +1 
a 86 -6 24-4 33-4 22 2 
BOBS sicccccce 45-5 35-9 36 -9 28 ‘9 
EE ces again 59 °5 56-1 47-8 45 -0 
a 57-7 53-9 46 -2 43 -2 
a vecevece 68 -O0 47 6 54-4 88-1 
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Most of the increase in exports has gone to Britain, 
which took 87 per cent. of the total exports in 1940, 
compared with 84 and 80 per cent. respectively in the 
two preceding years. Imports from British and Empire 
sources have fallen slightly, while those from foreign, 
and particularly European sources, have fallen more 
heavily. After severe restrictions on the use of petrol, 
imports of motor vehicles have been reduced by 77 per 
cent. and petrol imports for private and commercial 
consumption by about 25 per cent. Import control has 
also heavily reduced items that can be manufactured 
locally, such as apparel and clothing, footwear and 
manufactured tobacco. 


Banking and Finance.—The general trend of banking is 
shown in the following table :— 
CoMBINED BANK RETURNS 
(£N.Z. millions) 


Deposits, Advances and 
Note Government Securities 

End of —_ Circula- and ———"———_ Exchange 
September tion Private Government Other Funds 

1935 ...... 6°5 70-6 6°9 47-9 40 -0 

1938 ...... 10-4 67 -3 19 °5 56 °5 17 0 

1939 ...... 13-4 69 -4 35-1 54-0 8-6 

1940 ...... 15 °9 84-3 47-7 46-9 22 -2 


The recovery in London funds to £NZ22.2 millions is 
partly due to the favourable trade balance of £NZ20.44 
millions (of which only about £NZ12 millions is required 
for payments for invisible imports), and also to earlier 
payment for produce exported. There has been a pro- 
gressive increase in the Government use of bank credit, 
while trading bank advances to private customers showed 
the usual cyclical variations up to the end of 1939, and 
have fallen, owing largely to the decline in imports, in 
1940. Until 1939, though the note circulation increased, 
internal credit expansion on Government account was 
largely offset by the fall in exchange funds held abroad. 
In 1940, under effective exchange control, the expansion 
of bank credit was shown mainly in bank deposits. 

In June, total expenditure for 1940-41 was budgeted 
at £NZ100 millions, of which £NZ 37} millions was for 
war purposes, an increase of nearly £NZ30 millions. To 
meet, this, £NZ54} millions is to be raised from taxa- 
tion, including war taxation of £NZ14.12 millions, and 
the remainder from loans. In October a compuisory loan 
was issued based on income tax paid last year, and it is 
expected that about £NZ8 millions will be raised. 


South Africa 


PROVISIONAL returns relating to the Union’s trade, 
finance and gold-mining activities indicate that South 
Africa is in a most fortunate position. Mr Hofmeyr, 
the Union’s Finance Minister, foreshadows that Parlia- 
ment will be asked to vote further amounts to cover the 
current financial year. Including £5,000,000 spent in the 
previous year above the amount estimated, the total war 
expenditure to be met is £51 millions. The money 
will be provided first from taxation on the pre-war basis, 
including an additional £3,500,000 derived from the 
revised method of gold taxation—the total sum from this 
source being estimated at approximately £26 millions— 
while other new taxation is providing £13,500,000. The 
estimated balance of £21 millions on defence expenditure 
is to be raised by borrowing. 


Foreign Trade.—The total value of the Union’s external 
trade for 1940, excluding gold, amounted to £137,717,446, 
compared with the 1939 figure of £117,540,219. Imports 
rose by £13 millions and exports by about £7 millions. 
Merchandise exported was valued at £383,262,827, of 
which wool accounted for £2,218,526, an increase on the 
1939 figure of £500,000, while sugar exports show an 
increase of £1,000,000. 


Gold Mining.—The gold mines have achieved their 
greatest output in the sixty years’ history of the Wit- 
watersrand. Figures just issued by the Transvaal 
Chamber of Mines give the total production of the field 
at 14,037,741 fine ounces, an increase of 1,218,397 fine 
ounces over the 1939 figure. The value of the 1940 output 
is put at £117,917,021, an advance of £22,334,621, the 
1940 output being based on a valuation of 168s. per fine 
ounce, compared with the 1939 average ot just under 
149s. Last year’s aggregate profits of the forty-four large 
producers are not yet finally declared, but will approxi- 
mate £44,500,000, and the dividends distributed for the 
year total just under £21 millions. 
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Australia 


As 1940 progressed, Australia’s war effort increased. 
The index of empioyment in factories, 1928-29= 100, was 
124.3 in 1937-38, 127.9 in 1989-40 and reached 136.1 
in October, 1940. The difficulties of equipping new 
factories and starting new industries were increased by 
the shortages imposed by the war. Much new war pro- 
duction has been dependent on plant produced by Aus- 
tralian industries. 


Dairy Products.—Provided shipping space is available, 
the United Kingdom will take supplies of dairy pro- 
ducts, eggs, and pig meat in excess of Australia’s 
previous production. In the financial year 1939-40, butter 
exports were £A15.9 millions, compared with £A12.9 
millions in 1938-39, but dry weather in the period July to 


December, 1940, seriously affected output for the 
current season. 
Wool.—The wool industry benefited from _ the 


guaranteed purchase price and a record clip in the 
season ended June, 1940. Exports were valued at 
£A56.9 millions, compared with £A42.7 millions in 
1938-39. The six months from July to December, 1940, 
indicate that the present season’s clip will not be much 
below last season’s in volume. 

Other industries, particularly wheat, wine, and fresh 
fruit, are in marked contrast to those already 
mentioned. Britain’s inability to take Australia’s ex- 
ports of these commodities has made an overhaul of the 
existing system imperative. It is officially estimated 
that the current wheat crop will be 82 million bushels, 
compared with 210 million bushels in the previous 
season. 


Foreign Trade.—The need to conserve overseas funds 
implies reducing imports. Licensing and prohibitions 
did not achieve as great a reduction in imports as 
was expected. Total imports in the twelve months ended 
June, 1940, were £A145.0 millions, compared with 
£A124.5 millions in the previous financial year. During 
the months from July to November, 1940, the level of 
imports continued to be higher than in the same period 
of the preceding year. Exports of merchandise were 
£A149 millions in the financial year 1939-40, compared 
with £A124 millions in 1938-39. These were augmented 
by an expanded gold output of £A17.6 millions in 
1939-40, against £A14.6 millions in 1938-39, but the 
credit on trade account was not sufficient to meet over- 
seas interest charges. It is probable, however, that the 
debit balance of £A6 millions was offset by capital im- 
ports and it is unlikely that London funds were much 
affected. 


India 


Budget.—The Budget for 1940-41 was presented in 
February, 1940. Revenue on the basis of current taxa- 
tion was given as Rs. 85.43* crores and expenditure 
92.59 crores leaving a deficit of 7.16 crores which was to 
be made good by new taxation. Last November a supple- 
mentary Financial Bill to raise additional revenue to 
meet part of the cost of India’s war effort was presented. 
Total initial outlay on defence was estimated at Rs. 33 
crores and the extra recurring expenditure 16 crores 
annually. Civil expenditure increased by Rs. 2.5 crores 
and total additional expenditure amounted to 17 crores. 
Revenue had fallen by 3 crores, but a surplus of 7 crores 
was available from the revenue reserve fund. New taxa- 
tion would fetch Rs. 6 crores, leaving a prospective 
deficit of 13 crores. 


Financial Measures.—The Defence of India regulations 
were amended to prohibit the transfer without special 
permit from the country of money exceeding a specified 
amount. Also, it was officially announced that all 
privately owned balances in U.S. currency, with a few 
exceptions, must be sold at current rates of exchange to 
the Reserve Bank of India for transfer to the Govern- 
ment. Abnormal hoarding of rupee silver coins led to 
the issue and circulation of Government of India one- 
rupee notes. To conserve the Reserve Bank’s stocks of 
silver coin it has been necessary to reduce the silver con- 
tent of the rupee coinage from 11-12ths fine to 50 per 
cent. fine. Government financial operations were con- 
fined to the repayment of an outstanding balance of 





* A crore of rupees roughly equals £750,000. 
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Rs. 20 crores of 5 per cent. 1940-43 Bonds in October, 
and to the issue of special types of securities to meet the 
needs of war-time investors. Early in the year, a scheme 
for the issue of rupee counterparts of India’s terminable 
sterling loans was announced, and later it was disclosed 
that the Reserve Bank had made purchases of sterling 
stocks in London to the extent of £24 million in the first 
half of the year. 


Trade and Shipping.—In the financial year 1939-40, 
which covered the first seven months of war, mer. 
chandise imports were valued at £123,954,000 and ex. 
ports, including re-exports, at £160,230,000, giving an 
excess of exports of £36,276,000 (£12,667,000 in 1938-39), 
In the first year of war, India’s export trade fell some 
20 per cent. in value compared with the previous 12 
months owing partly to a decline in prices. The loss of 
European markets was, however, compensated by in- 
creased trade with the British Empire countries and the 
United States. Despite all vicissitudes, a favourable 
balance of trade in merchandise was maintained. A 
shortage of shipping space and a marked increase in 
freights and war risk insurance rates continued to 
hamper the export trade in many commodities. 

Industry.—The tempo of industrial activity was main- 
tained at a greatly accelerated rate during 1939-40, 
Indian industry is taking advantage of opportunities 
created by the war. The output of many products—coal, 
finished steel, paper, cement, jute, manufactures, etc.— 
achieved new records. The Government has already 
taken powers to control prices, and the Supply Depart- 
ment, busier than ever before in the latter half of 1940, 
is functioning satisfactorily. 


Palestine 


Unt. June there was a steady improvement in trade, 
owing partly to the internal peace which the war had 
brought. Italy’s entry into the war, however, cut off 
Palestine from ready access to Europe. and the collapse 
of France cut off Syria. 

Citrus Fruit.—The new situation affected citrus fruit 
most seriously ; exports of oranges fell from 15 million 
cases in 1938-39 to 7} million in 1939-40, and are likely 
to be negligible in the current season. The Government 
and a consortium of the banks agreed in the summer to 
advance the orange-growers £P500,000, so that they 
could keep their groves in cultivation. But there was a 
fresh crisis in the winter when the crop ripened, and 
only a very small part could be shipped. Arab and 
Jewish growers together combined in a demand that the 
Government should buy the whole crop. 

The cultivation of cereals, on the other hand, was 
greatly expanded, and the wheat crop for the year was 
the highest on record. There was a great increase also 
in the cultivation of vegetables and in dairy-farming. 


Industry.—The consumption of electric power steadily 
mounted, which is an indication of general expansion ; 
the product of the Dead Sea Potash Company, which is 
to-day the principal supplier of potash and bromide for 
the British Empire, nearly doubled ; and there was a 
notable increase in the turn-over of newly-established 
textile and chemical industries. The big oil refinery of 
the Iraq Petroleum Company, which was opened at 
Haifa in 1939, was working to capacity. Private building 
investment naturally contracted, but to some extent 
this was compensated by building for the Government 
and the Army. 


Finance and Banking.—Revenue from April to September 
was £P3,899,000, compared with £P3,103,000 in April- 
September, 1939; expenditure was £P3,236,000, against 
€P2,522,000. The currency in circulation at the end of 
November was £P10,696,000, compared with 
£P8,856,000 at the end of November, 1939. There has 
been a substantial rise—about 20 per cent.—in wholesale 
prices and the cost of living. The sharp drop in exports, 
which amounted to £P1,697,000 in April-September. 
1940, compared with £P3,671,000 in the same period of 
1939, constituted a drain on the capital resources of the 
country. As imports in the same_ periods were 
£P3,899,000 and £P3,103,000 respectively, the adverse 
balance of trade, always considerable, is becoming still 
more unfavourable. The loss of capital was shown in the 
decline of bank deposits, which were only about 
£P14.5 million in the early months of 1940, compared 
with £P20 millions shortly before the war. 
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Egypt 


A REACTION in cotton and security prices gradually 
gathered momentum and culminated about mid-May in 
the closing of the Alexandria cotton futures exchange 
and the freezing of the stock market at the minimum 
prices introduced a month earlier. The general de- 
pression was accentuated by Italy’s entry into the war 
and the interruption of sea communications, but after 
August the position began to improve. 


Finance and Banking.—The first budget estimates for 
1939-40 placed expenditure at £E41,847,000, of which 
£E6,385,400 was for national defence, and revenue at 
£E40,247,000, the balance to be drawn from the Reserve 
Fund without any new heavy tax increases or borrowing. 
Subsequently, the expansion in national defence ex- 
penditure was offset by over £E4 million economies in 
the civil departments. The note circulation steadily in- 
creased from £E22,236,000 at the outbreak of war to 
£E31,537,000 on August 31st, 1940, causing the slow rise 
in prices to gather strength after the summer months. 


Cotton.—The purchase by the British Government of 
the large cotton crop, officially estimated at 9,111,000 
kantars, on the basis of 15} and 14} tallaris per cantar 
for f.g.f. Giza 7 and Uppers respectively, rescued the 
country from a major economic crisis resulting from the 
loss of Continental European outlets and shipping 
difficulties. 

Foreign Trade.—Up to Italy’s entry into the war, the 
foreign trade balance was adverse, exports amounting 
to £E20,814,988 and imports to £E22,299,450 for the first 
six months, with Britain increasing her share both as 
a customer and supplier. During the second half of 1940, 
the balance of payments moved sharply in Egypt’s 
favour, in consequence of the Anglo-Egyptian cotton 
deal, the drastic curtailment of imports, the rise of 
British military expenditure in the country to a weekly 
rate of almost £E500,000, the suspension of tourist 
spending abroad and the ban on payments to 
Continental holders of Egyptian securities. 


° 
Eire 

Agriculture.—The compulsory tillage order succeeded 
in raising the output of Irish agriculture substantially, 
and a further increase will take place this year, as the 
area to be tilled has been raised from one-sixth to one- 
fifth of the total arable land. Between June, 1939, and 
June, 1940, the area under wheat increased by 19.6 per 
cent., that under oats by 26.9 per cent., and the total 
area under corn crops by 29.3 per cent. During the same 
period, the area under potatoes increased by 15.6 per 
cent., that under sugar-beet by 5] per cent., and the 
total area under root and green crops by 15.2 per cent. 
There were also increases in the area under flax, fruit 
and hay. Yields per acre were above the average, and 
gross production was exceptionally large. Prices were 
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also satisfactory. The index number of agricultural 
prices (1911-13= 100) rose from 126.8 in September, 1939, 
to 147.9 in November, 1940. Costs of production, how- 
ever, including wages, rose at least proportionately. 
Nevertheless, agriculture was fairly prosperous, as 
was indicated by the repayment of many bank advances 
of long standing. 

Industry.—In spite of difficulty in maintaining supplies 
of some imported raw materials, the secondary indus- 
tries kept up production very well. Housing was natur- 
ally slowed down, but the volume of unemployment was 
not as great as was at one time feared. The growth of 
the Army and Construction Corps absorbed many of the 
unemployed. The cost-of-living index (July, 1914 = 100) 
rose steeply from 173 in September, 1939, to 214 in 
December, 1940, but wages did not rise at anything 
approaching the same rate. Owing to the interruption of 
imports, many Irish companies experienced an abnorm- 
ally sheltered market with very favourable results ; and 
there was something in the nature of a mild boom in 
local industrial shares on the Dublin Stock Exchange. 


Foreign Trade.—The shrinkage of imports was also re- 
sponsible for the improvement that took place in the 
balance of trade. In November, 1940, for the first time 
for many years, the balance of trade was active. The 
emergence of a credit balance, however caused, was 
welcome, in view of the material decline caused by the 
war in many invisible exports. 

Government Finance.—The following figures show the 
course of the public finances during the first nine months 
of the financial year: 


Year Revenue Expenditure 

£ £ 
Pas Svadsaciseddevseeseks 20,825,305 22,717,827 
I aalwavecdtscucksabucneds 24,382,082 26,319,284 


When allowance is made for the great expenditure in- 
curred on military and civil defence, these results are 
not unsatisfactory. The additional revenue was mainly 
accounted for by increases of £1,235,000 in customs, 
£306,000 in estate duty and £756,000 in income tax. 


Sweden 


Foreign Trade.—The British bleckade caused a serious 
drop in Sweden’s foreign trade. Preliminary figures 
show a decrease in imports from about kr.2.5 milliards 
to about kr.2 milliards, and in exports from kr.1.85 
milliards to kr.1.3 milhiards. The exehange of goods 
with Germany in the first eleven months of the year 
amounted to kr.1.4 milliards, or nearly half the total 
foreign trade in that period. In the same _ period, 
exports of wood, pulp and paper decreased by 34 per 
cent.; of machines by 35 per cent.; and of animal and 
vegetable products by 43 per cent. Imports of minerals 
and metals, including oil, coal and iron, decreased by 
50 per cent. 
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Production and Prices.—The index of production for pulp 
and paper industries fell from 115 in March to 47 in July. 
The index of wholesale prices (1915 = 100) was 158 in 
November, against 141 in April and 111 in August, 1939. 
The general index for imported goods was 211 in Novem- 
ber, against 110 in August, 1989, and the general index 
for exported goods was 15], against 114 for August, 
1939. The quantitative fall in foreign trade is, therefore, 
far greater than the drop in value. 


Financing Defence.—The effects of the blockade on 
the labour market have until recently been roughly 
offset by defence measures. At one time the number of 
men employed on work for military needs was estimated 
at 100,000, or about one-fifth of Sweden’s industrial 
man-power. Current and capital expenditure for 1941- 
42 is estimated at over kr.3.6 milliards, of which kr.1.8 
milliards represents defence expenditure alone, Defence 
expenditure accepted by the Riksdag in 1936 was some- 
thing like kr.150 millions. For the current financial year 
ending June 30th total defence expenditure is estimated 
at kr.2.4 milliards. 


Agriculture—The year’s harvest was poor. Latest 
official crop estimates put the yield of bread cereals at 
only 700,000 tons, compared with an average for the 
last three years of 1,200,000 tons, a yearly consumption, 
inclusive of seed grain, of 1,000,000 tons, and reserve 
stocks totalling 350,000 tons. 


Portugal 


PorTuGAL is one of the few European countries with a 
balanced budget, sound money, unhampered exchange 
and an uninterrupted sequence of public works. 
Rationing, shortages and black-out are unknown, while 
if prices are 12-15 per cent. up compared with 1938, this 
only reflects higher freight, insurance and raw material 
costs. 


Quantity Value 
Tons Contos 
Trade: Imports. Jan.-Aug., 1939 ...... 1,428,800 1,275,700 
1940 ..... 1,235,765 1,750,080 
Exports Jan.-Aug., 1939 ...... 1,010,900 786,762 
1940 ...... 805,200 1,064,100 


Shipping difficulties, limitation of old markets and 
difficulty in finding new ones, have not helped. Trade 
agreements with Spain and Brazil have not as yet 
brought in material gain, though the first has enabled 
Portugal to keep close watch on exports, to ensure ample 
stocks for home use, and to control prices as against 
would-be profiteers, here or over the border. 


Finance.—Dr. Salazar has been succeeded as Finance 
Minister by Dr. Costa Leite. Expenditure has been kept 
within the limit of effective receipts, and there is a 
balance in hand. Some four-fifths of the holders of 
external debt converted into 4 per cent. consols, which 
means a saving of 7,500 contos (£75,000). In presenting 
the Budget for 1941, it was stated that while receipts and 
payments balance, there are still undisclosed reserves 
atising out of a conservative reckoning of income and 
full provision for outlay. 


(In thousand Contos (1 Conto=£10.)) 


Ordinary Extraordinary Total 
cts csccnenkbsvnsaieske 2,053-9 729-8 2,783-7 
TM iccakageabebinensnsseese 2,042 °3 740-9 2,783 °2 


China 


CHINA’s economic system is by now well adapted to the 
limitations imposed by the loss of seaports and rail con- 
nection with Indo-China. For a time, it appeared as if 
she would have to depend almost entirely upon Russia 
for her requirements and as an outlet for her products. 
Fortunately, Angio-American co-operation has since 
assured her of the means of keeping herself alive. The 
development of industry in the face of immense obstacles 
and the remarkable spread of the co-operative indus- 
trial system is providing the country with much material 
which formerly had to be purchased overseas. 


Foreign Trad2.—The following table shows the compara- 
tive figures of foreign trade for the first nine months of 
1939 and 1940. 
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January—September 


1939 1940 

(in million N.C. $)* 
Imports 1,061 -7 1,547 -4 
Exports 677 ‘7 1,442 ‘9 
Excess of Imports 384 -0 104 -5 


* The National Chinese currency was depreciated in the second half of 1939, 


Shanghai probably accounts for between 60 and 70 per 
cent. of the country’s exports. There has been some in- 
crease in the inward trade of Tientsin, but the export 
trade in North China products, formerly well organised 
by British and Japanese merchants, has been disrupted 
by Japanese monopolistic methods. The trade returns of 
the southern ports, such as Amoy, Swatow and Canton, 
are almost negligible, such foreign trade as exists being 
strictly controlled by the Japanese. 


Communications.—The Yangtze as far as Ichang is a 
Japanese waterway, but for the greater part of the year 
foreign shipping was carrying a considerable amount of 
produce from areas in the lower reaches of the river to 
Shanghai. This business has now been ended by the 
Japanese military authorities, who have throughout the 
year exercised full control over the estuaries of the other 
navigable river. Foreign coastal shipping has been con- 
fined to the traffic between Tientsin and Hongkong. Free 
China is dependent upon her roads, which are steadil 
extending, and her air services. The Burma Road, which 
is now linked up with other road systems, has been con- 
siderably improved during the period of its closure, and 
although it has been bombed from time to time since its 
reopening, an efficient repair service has enabled traffic 
to be resumed very quickly. Air communication has been 
regularly maintained between Hongkong and Chungking 
via Kweilin and between Chungking and Rangoon. It is 
now possible to y from Rangoon to Hongkong, and vice 
versa, in one day. 

Currency.—_Japanese efforts to secure foreign exchange 
by means of military yen notes and by notes issued 
through puppet banks have not been successful, although 
not without effect on the Chinese national dollar. The 
latter has continued to receive support from British and 
American exchange funds and has moved within com- 
paratively narrow limits. The official T.T. rate, Shanghai 
on London, at the opening of the year was 43id., but 
there was a gradual decline until the rate fell below 4d. 
in June. A further decline occurred during the latter 
part of the year, and after a slight recovery the rate at 
the end of December was 33d. 


Argentina 


ARGENTINA’S reduced foreign trade in 1940 has made the 
disposal of her grain surpluses a leading problem. Meat 
exports have been handicapped by lack of tonnage. The 
searcity of dollar exchange to pay for increased pur- 
chases from the United States caused restriction of 
imports from that source in the third quarter of the 
year, when heavy gold exports began. Argentina subse- 
quently obtained from the United States two loans total- 
ling U.S. $110 millions. Commercial agreements to foster 
trade have been signed with Brazil, Colombia and Cuba 
and negotiations are proceeding with Chile. 

Grain Prices.—Market prices for wheat were higher 
than those in the previous year until they slumped in 
October, and in November the Government established 
a basic price of 6.75 pesos per 100 kilos. Prices for linseed 
during the first half of the year were around the high 
levels ruling on the outbreak of war, but by the end of 
the year were down to the basic price of 9.25 pesos per 
100 kilos fixed in November. Up to the end of the year, 
only 12} per cent. of the maize crop had been exported 
at prices less than half of those ruling in the previous 
year. Market dealings have been suspended, and the 
purchase of the enormous surplus by the Government at 
the basic price of 4.75 pesos per 100 kilos will involve 
a loss of over 200 million pesos. Wheat production 
is estimated at 6,000,000 tons, against 3,251,000 tons 
in 1939-40. Linseed is of poor quality, and production is 
calculated at 2,000,000 tons, against 1.014,000 tons last 
year. The 1939-40 maize crop was 10.375,000 tons, after 
two successive crops of less than half that s‘ze. 


Foreign Trade.—Argentine imports and exports in the 
first eleven months of 1940 were as follows : 


(In pesos) 
Imports Exports Surplus 
1939 ......... 1,195,828,656 1,418,037,688 Exports : 222,209,027 
1940 ......... 1,409,870,592 1,828,122,727 Imports: 81,747,865 
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While Argentina’s imports during the latter eleven 
months have cost her on the average over 34 per cent. 
more in price; her exports have fetched prices on the 
average only 12 per cent. higher than in the former 
period. Imports steadily contracted throughout the 
year and in November reached the lowest monthly value 
since February, 1939. Leading suppliers in the first 
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Foreign Debt.—In early December, a decree was passed 
suspending, temporarily, the amortisation and purchase 
of depreciated bonds in the open market. By this step, 
valuable quantities of both sterling and dollar exchange 
are made available for ordinary imports. Payment of 
interest as heretofore is not affected by the measure. 
The amount of the foreign debt outstanding at the end 








7" eleven months of 1940 were the United States with 29.7 of 1940 was as follows: £27,762,471 ; U.S. $170,208,500 ; 
per r cent. of the total (against 16.4 per cent. in the same Swiss Fes. 108,728,000. 
in- period of 1939), followed by the United Kingdom with 
ort 20 per cent, (against 20.1 per cent.). The United King- . 
sed dom continues to be Argentina’s principal customer, Brazil 
ted having taken 36.4 per cent. of her exports (against 36.2 alas ; ‘ 
of per cent. in the same period of 1939), and is followed by BRAZIL'S Budget for 1941 shows a prospective deficit of 
on, the United States with 16 per cent. (against 11.4 per £9,500,000 sterling ; revenue is estimated at 4,124,546 
ing cent.). contos, against 4,209,417 contos in the 1940 Budget, and 
expenditure at 4,881,197 contos, against 4,421,842 
. contos. These estimates do not include provision for 
a Chile financing the 1941 programme under the Five Year Plan 
“ar of Public Works and National Defence Equipment which 
of THE —- of wee are: oe oe - owe wee was launched in January, 1939, and is scheduled to 
to originally anticipated. Most of Chile’s pre-war trade was cost £7,500,000 sterling each year. Exports for the first 
the done on a compensation basis, with Germany her leading eleven months of 1940 totalled £28,658,000 (gold) while 
‘he _— eee a eee ae imports were valued at £28,237,000 (gold), leaving a 
ler aecomp iad P Chile’ , mee Tie . oe Pe rea surplus of £421,000 (gold). In the same period of 1939, 
n- Britain, aan ~ ae Cee Os ‘1 eur oo the figures were exports £34,692,000 (gold), imports 
ramen Rigg signed between Chile and Great Britain 35,619,000 (gold) and surplus £6,180/000 (gold). The 
, note circulation in Brazil on November ast was 
ch Budget, 1941.—The Budget for 1941, just approved by 4,998,186 contos, compared with 4,957,150 contos at the 
n- Congress, allows for expenditure of $2,194,293,561— end of 1930; but as the National Treasury’s gold stocks 
nd with income slightly in excess of expenditure. This is had increased to 909,594 contos from 693,873 contos, 
its $422,920,233 more than last year’s allocations, the chief the ratio of gold to notes had risen to 18.2 per cent. from 
fic increases being for public education, armed forces, 14 per cent. Deposits of national and foreign banks in 
en development and national health. Brazil at September 30, 1940, aggregated 12,725,588 
'- Exchange.—Sterling exchange was plentiful during the contos, compared with 11,896,226 contos a year before, 
first half of the year, owing to heavy purchases of wool, while loans totalled 10,916,053 contos, against 10.776,901 
™ frozen meat, etc., by Great Britain, but since then the contos, and cash resources amounted to 1,175,784 contos, 
market has been one of constant difficulty, and British against 1,391,047 contos. 
ge goods have remained in Customs for longer periods than 
ed usual. At the end of the year, some £800,000-£1,000,000 
gh worth of goods were lying in Customs owing to shortage Uruguay 
he of exchange. The importer requires these goods, and has 
nd Chilean currency with which to respond. The operation THe National Debt at December 31st, 1940, was 
m- of the Payments Agreement may eradicate periods of 410,950,000 pesos, compared with 398,084,000 pesos a 
> glut and shortage. year previously, the increase having been due to the 
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issue of internal bonds to finance the Rio Negro Hydro 
Electrification Scheme, and other public works. A 
cautious foreign trade policy has enabled fairly im- 
portant gold reserves to be built up, and the balance 
sheet of the Bank of the Republic at November 30th 
showed a stock of gold held abroad valued at about 
30,000,000 pesos. There is every reason to believe that 
the activity which characterised the opening of the new 
wool season in October will have resulted in satisfactory 
export figures. Most of the wool has been shipped to 
the U.S.A., which has recently extended a trade credit 
of U.S.$7,500,000 to Uruguay through the Export- 
Import Bank. Notes in circulation in the hands of the 
public at the end of November, 1940, totalled 84,601,000 
pesos, against 72,234,000 pesos a year before, but total 
bank advances at the end of September had fallen 
slightly to 337,392,000 pesos. 


Peru and Ecuador 


THe Peruvian Budget for 1941 totals 278,375,300 soles, 
compared with 216,000,000 soles for 1940, heavy ex- 
penditure upon public works being provided for. 
Aithough the volume of foreign trade in 1940 was below 
that of 1939, the values recorded for the first ten months 
were high; imports totalled 267,178,000 soles and ex- 
ports 341,197,000 soles, against 208,521,000 soles and 
309,872,000 soles respectively. Certain modifications were 
made in the banking laws in November, and the capital 
and reserves of a bank need now represent only 10 per 
cent. of its obligations to the public against 15 per cent. 
previously. The note circulation in Peru on October 31st 
last was 136,723,082 soles, compared with 131,885,938 
soles on December 31, 1939, and the Central Bank’s 
holdings of geld and foreign currencies totalled 
66,894,759 soles against 53,227,309 soles. 

Conditions in Ecuador have remained quite satis- 
factory on the whole. Imports during the first eleven 
months of 1940 totalled 139,828,000 sucres, compared 
with 116,809,000 sucres in the same period of 1939, while 
exports were valued at 103,914,000 sucres net, against 
99,240,000 sucres. The Central Bank’s reserves of gold 
and foreign exchange remain high. 


Colombia and Central America 


THE Pan-American Coffee Quota Agreement for imports 
into U.S.A. has led to much improvement in the price of 
coffee, which will partly compensate the coffee-producing 
countries of Latin America for the loss of European 
markets. Colombia and El Salvador have already 
adopted measures of coffee control to deal with the un- 
marketable surplus. The Colombia Government has been 
able to make an offer to American bondholders for the re- 
sumption of its foreign debt service at a reduced rate of 
interest. The National Budget for 1941 has been balanced 
at 84,601,000 pesos, compared with 91,600,000 pesos for 
1940, a reduction being noted in proposed expenditure 
upon public works. The exchange situation in Colombia 
has been tight, but has been kept under control by re- 
stricting imports to essential articles. The note circula- 
tion on October 31st last was 55,269,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 57,037,000 pesos on June 29th. 

The new Central Bank in Venezuela opened on 
January Ist, and complete import and exchange control 
is now in operation in that country where reduced ex- 
ports of oil had created difficulties. 

Nicaragua has passed new banking laws which permit 
commercial banks to resume operations in foreign ex- 
change after an interval of 2} years when the National 
Bank had this monopoly. 


Switzerland 


Owinc to her geographical position, the economic 
situation of Switzerland suffers severely from both the 
British and German blockades. 


Foreign Trade.—All Swiss exports, other than those of 
a certain unimportant category, must be covered by a 
transit permit (Geleitschein) issued by the German and 
Italian authorities in Berne. In 1940, imports fell by 386 
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million Swiss francs compared with 1939, when they 
amounted to 1,457.8 millions. Exports increased by 18 
million francs to 1,310 millions. It is estimated that at 
least one-third of total exports went to Germany, 
Germany now supplies only the same proportion of 
Swiss imports as in 1939, in spite of the reduction in 
total Swiss imports. In July, 1940, for the first time, Swiss 
exports to Germany were greater than her imports from 
Germany. Swiss imports of cereals and coal between 
September, 1939, and July, 1940, were as follows, com- 
pared with the average imported during the same 
months of 1936-38 :— 


In metric tons. 


From :— Cereals (average 1936-38) Coal (average 1936-38) 


Greater Germany . 1,849 (57,507) 1,361,219 (1,986,181) 
Total Europe (excl. 

France, Italy, 

Portugal) ......... 188,948 (389,844) 2,203,582 (2,508,599) 
British Empire 160,373 (122,038) 551,596 (31 1,664) 


Total Non-European890,884 (527,156) 
Industry.—Industry had a very unsatisfactory year, 
owing to the lack of raw materials and coal and the loss 
of such markets as Belgium, Holland, and Baltic 
countries (especially for watches) and to transport diff- 
culties. Some industries, such as chocolate and wool- 
spinning factories, worked normally for the home 
market, but are now left without sufficient materials for 
this year. The tourist industry is very depressed. In 
July and August, there was a total of 555,953 visitors to 
the hotels, compared with 1,126,120 during the same 
period in 19839, and 1,215,393 in 1938. The total value of 
agricultural production, less re-used fodder, straw, hay, 
cattle, etc., has been estimated at 1,491.3 million frances, 
that is 15.7 per cent. more than in 1939. Fruit production 
rose from 67.6 millions to 125 million francs, and cattle 
exports from 4.6 millions to 18 million francs. 
Banking.—According to the Swiss National Bank, the 
gold holdings at the end of 1940 amounted to 2,178.2 
million frances, and foreign exchange to 999.3 millions. 
At the end of 1939, the gold reserve and foreign exchange 
together amounted to 2,621.5 millions. Notes in circula- 
tion rose to 2,273.4 million frances compared with 
2,049.8 millions in 1939. . 


Spain 


SPAIN is making slow progress in recovering from the 
disastrous economic effects of the Civil War. The country 
is desperately short of food and raw materials and has 
just concluded arrangements with Argentina for the 
supply of 500,000 tons of wheat, 1,500 tons of meat and 
120,000 bales of cotton as soon as shipping is available. 
Shipments of wheat for Britain have already been 
diverted to Spanish ports. Supplies of essential raw 
materials are being negotiated from the sterling area, 
and doubtless fruit and other Spanish agricultural pro- 
ducts will be offered in exchange. 

The Minister of Finance published the first returns of 
foreign trade, since the Civil War, in November, which 
showed that exports in the last nine months of 1939 
totalled 207,733,543 gold pesetas, compared with 
583,400,000 gold pesetas in the full year 1935, while im- 
ports in the same period were valued at 317,699,165 gold 
pesetas, against 878,300,000 gold pesetas. 

According to recent Press reports, the Spanish Govern- 
ment intends to spend a large sum upon the repair of 
the railways which are now under State ownership. 
Transport difficulties within the country are Severe, 
more especially as the restriction of petrol supplies 1s 
hampering road traffic. , 

The clearing arrangement between Britain and Spain, 
which was re-established in March, 1940, has been im- 
plemented by a further financial agreement and also by 
regulations aimed at securing a closer working between 
the two countries for mutual trade. 


The Danube States 


Economic life throughout the year has been dominated 
by the trend of the European war. In the first months of 
1940, it appeared as though the Danube countries, 
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Hungary, Jugoslavia, Roumania and Bulgaria, had 
settled down under the changed conditions with 
some dislocation of communications and foreign trade 
channels. Their products were being eagerly bid for by 
poth belligerents and secured not only exceptional prices 
put favourable methods of payment. However, this 
period of apparent prosperity came to an abrupt end 
with the collapse of France and Italy’s entry into the 
war. With virtually all sea communications cut, trade 
with territories outside the Axis orbit was reduced to 
negligible proportions, while Germany lost no time in 
using her strengthened position to exert inereasing 
pressure. New trade agreements were imposed, which 
provided for increased deliveries and a higher exchange 
rate for the Reichsmark or worsened terms of trade. 
During the summer, growing political tension between 
the Danube States themselves placed an added burden 
on their economic system; the continuous state of 
mobilisation was a drain on public finances and had, 
moreover, a paralysing effect on production itself. Partly 
for this reason, partly owing to weather conditions, 
agricultural crops fell well below the average. The suc- 
cessive territorial changes beginning from June caused 
further economic disorganisation. 

All these factors have imposed an_ increasing 
strain on the economic and financial structure of the 
Danube States, as may be gauged from the following 
figures : 


Cost of Living: August, 19389= 100 


January, March, June, 

1940 1940 1940 

Nc ice wueeskents 102 104 106 
Jugoslavia ....... de 115 126 130 
Roumania ............. Seas 116 127 140 
aid iéinnsotbaxeaen ccs Bese 103 105 106 


It should be noted that, an increasing range of goods 


being ‘‘ controlled,’ the official index figures are not 


keeping pace with real prices. 
Note Circulation, 1938-1940 
(000,000's omitted) 
December, December, November, 


1938 1939 1940 
Hungary, Pengos ............... 863 975 1,420 
Jugoslavia, Dinars ............ 6,921 9,698 12,945 
Roumania, Lei .................. 34,902 48,800 63,657 
Bulgaria, Leva ...........000000 2,800 4,245 6,310 


These figures do not include the circulation of coins, 
amounting to 20-30 per cent. of the note circulation. 


Estimated Public Expenditure for the Last Three Financial 


Years 
(000,000’s omitted) 
Hungary, Pengos ............... 1,380 1,334 2,693 
Jugoslavia, Dinars ............ 11,814 11,920 Not 
available 
Roumania, Lei .................- 30,304 39,933 51,826 
Bulgaria, Leva ..............00:. 7,206 8,290 8,100 
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Certain extraordinary expenditure, notably the cost of 
mobilisations, are not included. 


France 


FraNce’s economy came to a standstill after the 
collapse in June, 1940. The division into two different 
zones by German occupation and the destruction and 
disorganisation caused by the war created obdurate 
economic problems. At the end of the year, however, one 
stage of reconstruction had been completed. Millions of 
refugees have been transported back to their homes. The 
Army, apart from two million prisoners of war, has been 
demobilised, and communications have been resumed 
on a reduced scale. The consumption of foodstuffs, coal 
and industrial goods is severely rationed. Paris is even 
short of the small rations of foodstuffs and coal. 


Industry.—In October, 1940, some 1,100,000 workers of 
French nationality were out of work. At the end of 
December, the number had been reduced by some 
350,000, according to an official report. In occupied 
France, industries are working 25 to 30 hours per week ; 
in the occupied zones, where some 90 per cent. of 
France’s heavy industry is situated, total unemployment 
is widespread. The heavy industries of Alsace-Lorraine, 
comprising one-third of France’s total heavy industry, 
have been annexed by Germany and rapidly brought 
into the old pre-1914 connections. 

Agriculture. — France’s economy now _ resembles 
Germany’s economy in 1933-34, when Nazi principles of 
organisation were being introduced. Apart from emer- 
gency measures such as repairing roads, railways, 
bridges and destroyed buildings, a new system is 
emerging. The former Wheat Office has been reorganised 
into a National Office for cereals; agricultural prices 
have been fixed; and a French Reichsnaehrstand is 
being formed, incorporating co-operative and other agri- 
cultural organisations. In industry, Committees for 
Organisation have been set up. A price-stop has been 
decreed; and a complete wartime rationing system 
introduced. 


Finance.—The finances are strained by the heavy cost 
of occupation amounting to Frs. 400 millions per day. In 
occupied France, Reichskreditkassenscheine are in circu- 
lation and add to the financial difficulties. The Vichy 
Government has an extensive programme of public 
works, comprising repair work, the expansion of elec- 
tricity generation, and agricultural building. There is 
no information on the actual progress of work. The trade 
and clearing agreement concluded with Germany reveals 
that the Vichy Government has accepted the German 
principles of European economy dominated by Germany ; 
and actual reorganisation measures suggest that France, 
without Alsace-Lorraine, aims at complete autarky 
within the structure of German Europe. 
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USSR. 


THE main features of 1940 were increased preparations 
for defence and acceleration of all armaments industries 


in the Union and in the newly-acquired territories of 


the Baltic States, Finnish Karelia, Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina and the occupied parts of Eastern 
Poland. There were an increase in the hours of labour 
and a cancellation of the five-day week. 


Industry.—The increase in industrial production was 
not up to the estimate of the Third Five-Year Plan. 
Output in industry during the first three years of the 
Third Five-Year Plan increased in value by 44 per cent., 
from 95,000 million roubles in 1937 to 137,500 million 
roubles in 1940. According to the Plan, an increase of 
92 per cent. is expected by 1942. 


Agriculture and Transport.—Total grain production in 
1940 was nearly 120 million tons, almost the same as in 
the good year of 1937, and well above 1938, when output 
was 94,990,000 tons. Freight traffic increased from 
392,000 million ton-kilometres in 1939 to 409,000 million 
ton-kilometres in 1940; river traffic to 36,000 million 
ton-kilometres from 34,600 million ton-kilometres in 1939. 


Foreign Trade.—Instead of the large shipping trade 
carried in pre-war days by Soviet boats, a large part 
of trade in 1940 was directed to Germany, and the lines 
of inland communications were used for this purpose. 
The incorporation of parts of Poland and other terri- 
tories lengthened the country’s communications. Most 
trade was done with Germany—and with Iran and 
China. Trade with Great Britain came to a standstill 
owing to transport difficulties. Trade with the United 
States went on as before the war. 





Japan 


Tue feature of the year was still the China “ incident ’’: 
its strain on Japan’s resources ; and Japan’s efforts to 
dominate the trade, development and currency of 
puppet China. 


Finance.—At the end of the year the consolidated in- 
ternal debt was Yen 27,008,150,000, three times its level 
at the end of 1936, and Yen 6,754,574,000 more than at 
the end of 1939. Service and amortisation amount to 
nearly half ordinary revenue. Ordinary, armament, war 
and industrial expansion expenditure equal nearly 
three-uuarters of the national income. 


Agriculture.—The effects of the continued struggle on 
food production have been adverse. Rice output in 
Japan and Korea, and sugar output in Formosa, fell 
off. Partly this was due to bad weather, but largely, too, 
to shortage of labour and scarcity of fertilisers. Imports 
of rice from Thailand, Burma, Indo-China and China 
are high and growing; and pressure on French Indo- 
China has rice supplies in mind. 


Trade and Industry.—There has been a steady drive to 
confine the China trade, including the outlet and intake 
trade of Shanghai, to Japanese interests. Industry has 
been unable to take advantage of Europe’s preoccupa- 
tion with war because raw materials, labour and 
capacity are reserved by Government control for 
Japan’s own war effort. 


‘ 


Italy 


THe German-Italian trade agreement concluded in 
February, 1941, reveals that Italy, having entered the 
war as a belligerent on June 10th, 1940, was compelled 
to seek the economic assistance of Germany. Italy’s 
payments of clearing debts to Germany have been sus- 
pended; Germany will supply Italy with important war 
material; Italy will increase exports of vegetables and 
fruit. The most important point is the increased export 
of skilled Italian workers to Germany. The number of 
Italian workers employed in Germany will be increased 
from 100,000 to 320,000; they will be recruited from the 
Italian war industry, and it may be assumed that parts 
of Italy’s war industry, lacking raw materials, will have 
to close down. 
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Finance.—Italy’s Budget expenditure is increasing, 
In 1939, revenue amounted to Lira 29,700 millions and 
expenditure was estimated at Lira 56,100 millions, 
During the financial year ended June, 1940, actual 
revenue had increased to Lira 32,400 millions, and ex. 
penditure to Lira 60,400 millions. Of the deficit of Lira 
28,000 millions, Lira 21,900 millions were spent for 
military purposes. 


Agriculture.—The 1940 wheat crop yielded only 7, 
million metric tons against 8 million tons in 1939. The 
total demand for wheat is estimated at some 9 million 
tons. The shortage will be compensated by a favourable 
maize crop, which amounted to 3.5 millions against only 
2.5 million tons in 1939. Consumption of sugar, in spite 
of an increase in sugar output from 450,000 to 545,000 
tons, olive oil, butter and macaroni has been severely 
rationed. Unfavourable weather in the spring resulted in 
a decrease in the production of vegetables and fruit, a 
severe blow to Italy’s exports. 

industry.—The cautiously worded reports of the big 
Italian industrial companies reveal growing difficulties 
in the supply of raw materials. Determined efforts to 
increase the output of coal, lignite, bauxite, and pyrites 
did not prevent serious shortages in supplying the war 
industries. 


(Output in 1,000 metric tons) 


1939 1940 
First seven First seven Increase 

months months in % 
Anthracite coal ...... 53-5 88-0 64°5 
Arsa and Sulcis coal 1,080-3 1,250°5 15°7 
Lignite penenwesaewnses 532-6 1,009 -2 89-5 
NN ee Ber 493-4 650-9 32-5 
eR 561-4 604-2 7:6 
Mercury .............0 103-5 147-9 42-9 
EE EE a 193-8 313-9 49°5 


War stocks laid in during the period of non- 
belligerency must have been nearly depleted at the end 
of the year. Supplies from Germany were increasingly 
necessary. Since the occupation of France by Germany, 
the strain on German, Swiss and Italian railways could 
be eased by using the French railway system for the 
transport of coal from the Ruhr and Saar area to Italy. 
New transport difficulties will arise when troops and 
materials have to be sent to Italy. Generally speak- 
ing, Italy’s economy, which is under a_ complete 
statistical black-out, was not prepared for a long war. 


German Europe 


Occupation.—_The military occupation of the greater 
part of European countries gave Germany the oppor- 
tunity of extending her war economy into foreign coun- 
tries. The booty of war material, as well as of stocks of 
foodstuffs and industrial raw materials, was consider- 
able. The financial and economic experts following the 
armies were concerned with incorporating the different 
national economies of the conquered and dependent 
countries into the German economy. 


European Agriculture.—Immediate plans for a wartime 
division of labour in German Europe aim at redressing 
the deficiencies of Europe’s supplies in agricultural and 
industrial raw materials. The actual shortage in bread 
cereals, i.e. wheat and rye, need not lead to famine, but 
there is a serious gap in feeding-stuffs, oilseeds and fats. 
The livestock industries of Denmark and Holland, 
dependent on overseas feeding-stuffs, are curtailed and 
the farmers are being compensated by a long-term plan 
for the cultivation of cereals, oilseeds and root crops. 
Plans for South-Eastern Europe aim at establishing new 
livestock industries, based on an enlarged cultivation of 
feeding-stuffs, i.e. barley, maize and oilseeds. The idea 
is to relieve transport permanently by locating livestock 
industries in areas where natural conditions favour the 
cultivation of feeding-stuffs. 


European Industries.—Mineral resources, coal, oil and 
metal ores, are developed where they are found. The 
heavy industries of the conquered countries are enlarged 
and modernised under German control. Plans for the 
expansion of the Norwegian, Dutch and Belgian iron 
and metal industries are under consideration. Foreign 
armament industries are either directly used or trans- 
planted from vulnerable areas to Central and Eastern 
Europe. The rest of the manufacturing industries of the 
occupied countries are working as sub-contractors for 
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ng. German export orders or German civilian consumption. April, the bank rate was reduced from 4 per cent. to 
and In coal, iron and steel, chemicals and _ artificial textile 34 per cent., and reductions in all money rates and in 
- fibres, German monopolies for the whole of Europe are the interest rates for Reich loans followed. Capital issues 
ual aimed at. were dominated by new Reich loans in the form of 
‘ime The second half of 1940 saw an unprecedented expan- Treasury bond issues at the re ne rate of 
for sion of Germany’s financial and industrial control over 4 per cent. Borrowing continued on a large sca ~ 
foreign countries. Following the example of incorporat- Total revenue was as follows, in Rm. millions :— 
7.1 ing and buying out industries in Austria, Czechoslovakia 1938/39 18,200 (including levy on Jewish property). 
: and Poland, the industries of Alsace-Lorraine, Belgium, 1939/40 23,600 
he Holland and Norway _ were brought under German 6 months 1940/41 13,400 
10n control. At the same time, French and Belgian-owned 
ble industries in the Balkan countries are acquired by A recent German estimate relating to the last five 
nly German banks or German industrial concerns. The months of 1940 estimates the monthly average revenue 
ite biggest share in this expansion has fallen to the State- at Rm. 2,500 millions and the average monthly borrow- 
000 owned ‘‘ Hermann Goering Works,’’ which now employs ing at Rm. 3,300 millions. This would mean a total 
ely some 600,000 workers. annual expenditure of Rm. 70,000 millions, at the rate 
= Germany’s industrial potential has been increased of Rm. 15 to the £, roughly £4,500 millions, or, at the 
a by the shaping of German Europe. There are, however, rate of Rm. 12 to the £, the equivalent would be £5,833 
many weaknesses. The first is the necessity of keeping millions. 
Dig large armies of occupation. The second is an overworked There was another increase in the note circulation, of 
les transport system that needs reorganisation on European Rm. 2,234 millions. There was exceptional financial 
to lines. The replacement programme of locomotives and liquidity, reflected in a boom in share prices, until 
tes rolling stock for the Reichsbahn is now under way, but Government intervention stopped it at the end of the 
ar the building of new tracks, canals, locks and ports, or year. On the private capital issue market, industrial 
oo = penn ae Oe = takes time. Germany loans dominated. 
as now lost some of the advantages of her central 
cee ee aoe — ; ; German Industry.—Industry has entered a new phase of 
= in Europe by creating a German European war expansion under the denen dicection of a“ acaienead 
y. ; a7 in 2. at ; 
Four-Year Plan.’’ Electricity and coal-mining are still 
German Finance.—Financial policy did not change during being expanded, and there was a further increase in the 
1940. Seized gold stocks were probably small, but the capacity of synthetic oil, rubber and artificial textile 
occupation itself is paid for by tributes imposed on the fibres. Plans are being carried out which aim at building 
conquered countries. Interest rates were reduced. In a European grid system for electricity generation. Costs 
a ae of production in the heavy industries, especially in coal- 
oe : mining, are still rising. There is a shortage of miners 
Reich Debt in Rm. Millions and of skilled workers in the engineering industries. The 
August 31, September 30, drive for rationalisation in Germany, and especially in 
n- 1939 1940 occupied industries, as a labour-saving device is con- 
nd Long term debts ............... 25,013 37,666 tinuing. Wages policy is no longer different from pre- 
ly RMN, ncn ces: oeeceeak 9,087 28,334* war. Full overtime pay had to be reintroduced. The 
y, Tax Certificates ............... 3,124 3,556 number of foreign workers employed in German agricul- 
ld Loan Stock 45 sees eeeeeee. 108 109 ture and industry is estimated at some two millions. No 
he Total debts ............:s0000000 37,332 69,665 information is given about the industrial damage caused 
y. * Rm. 30,287 millions at end of Oct., 1940. by bombing. 
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Industry and Trade 


Foodstuffs 


In time of war the function of a Ministry of Food must 
be to provide sufficient quantities of the right kind of 
foods to keep the nation healthy and reasonably content, 
employing the minimum amounts of labour, shipping 
and foreign exchange. The successful fulfilment of this 
function involves the securing of the necessary supplies 
of foods, either by imports or by home production, the 
control of processing, distribution and prices, and the 
direction of individual consumption by rationing and 
propaganda. It may be convenient to list the events 
of 1940 under these separate headings. 


IMPORTS 


The need to economise foreign exchange and shipping 
became increasingly important in 1940, while the loss 
of many European sources of food compelled the Govern- 
ment to rely for its imports on more distant sources of 
supply. The main structure of import control was estab- 
lished before the end of 1939, employing three methods 
of purchase. For some foods, notably part of the im- 
ports of wheat, sugar, meat and dairy produce, the 
Ministry of Food has placed bulk contracts with over- 
seas Governments or with producers’ organisations. For 
other commodities, such as oilseeds and minor cereals, 
agents of the Ministry buy supplies in foreign markets ; 
for the remaining goods (mostly of little importance) 
imports are still conducted by private firms, whose pur- 
chases are usually subject to regulation both of the 
quantity shipped and of the expenditure of foreign 
exchange. 


Cereals.—There was no shortage of wheat in the world 
as a whole in 1940. The following table, compiled from 
statistics published by the Corn Trade News, summarises 
the salient facts of the wheat production and surplus in 
the four main wheat-exporting countries :— 


PRODUCTION AND ExporTABLE SurRPLUS OF WHEAT 
(Million bushels) 


Production Surplus 
1938/9 1939/40 1940/1 1938/9 1939/40 1940/1 
1939 1940 1941 


SPAS spnaiwonsnns 932 755 816 136 182 200 
Canada............ 360 490 551 232 432 676 
Argentina......... 336 118 278 232 164 196 
Australia ......... 155 210 83 124 184 136 


Probable world imports in 1940-41 are now estimated at 
less than 400 million bushels, leaving a stock of more 
than 800 million bushels in these exporting countries. 
The expansion of Nazi control on the Continent and, 
subsequently, of the British blockade, has thus created 
tremendous problems of storage and finance for overseas 
agriculture. In Argentina, minimum trading prices for 
wheat were in force from May till August, 1940, and 
were again imposed at a lower level in November ; the 
prospect in that month of yet another large crop of 
maize, with little outlet in European markets, induced 
the Argentine Government to take over all supplies of 
maize. Australia’s severe drought in 1940 saved her from 
a further accumulation of stocks ; but in November the 
Australian Federal Government proposed a scheme for 
a guaranteed price of 3s. 6d. per bushel f.o.b. for a crop 
of not more than 140 million bushels, the guaranteed 
price to be reduced if the crop exceeded this level. The 
United States Government adopted a policy of com- 
modity loans ; among other raw materials, farmers could 
pledge their wheat at 81 cents per bushel (basis No. 2 
Hard Winter, Chicago), while subsidies were provided 
for the export of wheat and flour. In Canada, the suc- 
cession of two unusually good harvests led to a vast 
accumulation of wheat on farms, in elevators and at 
ports, and the financing of these stocks became a 
problem of the utmost gravity. Minimum prices were 
enforced on the grain exchanges, and the Wheat Board 
took over the purchase of domestic wheat at a fixed 
price of 70 cents per bushel (basis No. 1 Northern, Fort 
William); the rate of marketing was controlled by allot- 
ting sales quotas to farmers in proportion to their 
acreage. The Ministry of Food took advantage of these 
organisations set up in exporting countries to negotiate 





a number of bulk purchases of wheat, and it is probable 
that the volume of total British imports was somewhat 
larger in 1940 than in pre-war years, partly because the 
restrictions in supplies of other foodstuffs would tend to 
increase the consumption of bread. Imports of grain and 
flour were valued at £93.9 millions in 1940, compared 
with £55.4 millions in 1989 ; not all of this rise can be 
attributable to higher c.i.f. prices. 

Oilseeds and Nuts.—The supply of these commodities, 
which form the raw material of margarine, cattle cake, 
technical oils and soap, has been conducted through pur- 
chases in the trade markets of exporting countries, such 
as India, Argentina and Egypt. With the reduction in 
butter supplies, the output of margarine has become of 
increasing importance, a fact which was recognised 
when vitamin A was added to all margarine on sale. 

Dairy Produce.—The invasion of the Baltic and the Low 
Countries in the spring cut off a large part of British 
imports of bacon, butter, cheese, condensed milks and 
eggs. Bulk contracts had already been made with the 
Dominions for supplementary supplies, but the loss 
could not be entirely made good, since the supply of 
milk available in these countries for export in one form 
or another is limited. During the autumn, cheese, con- 
densed milks and eggs became scarce. For the year as a 
whole, imports were valued at £62.6 millions, compared 
with £75.8 millions in 1939. 

Tea, Coffee, Cocoa.—Bulk purchases at negotiated 
prices have also been employed to secure supplies of tea 
and cocoa. Contracts for tea have been placed with the 
various planters’ associations, and the mechanism of the 
International Tea Committee has been used to regulate 
the level of exports; owing to its relatively small 
volume, the trade in China tea has been left in private 
hands, though under licence. The West African cocoa 
crop (including the output of the Free French and 
Belgian colonies) has been purchased outright by the 
Ministry, partly to safeguard the finances of the colonies, 
which had lost one-third of their normal cocoa markets 
on the Continent. Some 100,000 tons of cocoa may be 
used in this country ; it is hoped to sell 50,000 tons to 
the United States, but part of the remainder of the 
current crop, some 250,000 tons, may have to be 
destroyed. Imports of coffee are also in the hands of 
private firms. 

Meat and Bacon.—Here again, imports are mainly 
acquired by contracts, for fixed prices, negotiated with 
the exporting countries, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land and South America. An appreciable part of total 
supplies comes from home production, and to facilitate 
the meat rationing system the Ministry of Food took 
over on January 15, 1940, the entire trade in fatstock 
and pigs. Slaughtering has been concentrated in large 
units by the compulsory closing of numerous small 
slaughterhouses. The value of the imports of live 
animals and meat rose from £104.3 millions in 1939 to 
£108.0 millions in 1940. 

Sugar.—Bulk purchases have been made from Empire 
producers of their exportable surplus, while supplies 
from foreign countries have been reduced to a minimum 
to save foreign exchange. Home production has been 
maintained at the pre-war level, but an increase has not 
been encouraged ; sugar beet is largely competitive in 
the farm rotation with potatoes, which are a more valu- 
able food in the wartime diet. 


Home PRODUCTION 


In 1940 British agriculture had to abandon its tradi- 
tional practice of rearing animals on cheap imported 
feeds in favour of an increased production of direct 
human foods, such as wheat, oats, potatoes and vege- 
tables. Among livestock products, milk has been given 
first priority, both because of its unique nutritive pro- 
perties and because milk production gives a higher 
output of human food from a given quantity of feeds 
than any other form of animal husbandry. Imports of 
cereal feeding-stuffs were cut in the autumn of 1939 to 
make room for more urgently needed commodities, and 
the shortage then felt, aggravated by the exceptionally 
cold winter, gave an added impetus to the drive towards 
an increase in cereal production. Some two million acres 
of grass were ploughed in 1939-40, most of which was 
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sown with cereals ; a further two million acres or so were 
scheduled as the goal for the winter of 1940-41. The 
detailed local work of the ploughing campaign was en- 
trusted, under the general direction of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, to the county war agricultural executive 
committees; these committees were given powers to 
direct cropping, to take control of derelict or badly 
farmed land, to operate tractors and similar farm 
machinery, or to let them on hire, to arrange loans for 
farmers in need of finance, and to organise gangs of 
casual labourers. In most counties, these committeec 
varried out a farm-to-farm survey of potential production. 
Supplies of imported cereals were still further reduced 
in the autumn of 1940, and the long drought brought 
both a short hay crop and a check to the autumn 
grazing, so that stock began the winter in poor condi- 
tion. Pig and _ poultry feeders on specialist holdings had 
been warned in June that their purchases of cereals 
would be cut to a third of their pre-war supplies ; but it 
was difficult to enforce this economy, or to ensure 
adequate rations for dairy cows, while supplies of feed- 
ing-stuffs were being distributed from the Ministry of 
Food through the provender mills and merchants to the 
farmer, on the basis of an equal percentage cut to every 
customer. Consequently, the Ministries of Agriculture 
and Food instituted in February, 1940, a complicated 
scheme of rations for animals. Another comprehensive 
measure, introduced in July, 1940, was the raising of 
minimum agricultural wage rates to 48s. per week, com- 
pared with the average rate of some 36s. then prevalent 
in England and Wales. This measure, imposed more for 
political than for economic reasons, was accompanied 
by a statement by the Government that agricultural 
prices would be raised to a level sufficient to enable 
farmers to pay the higher wages. In September it was 
announced that, in order to avoid frequent changes in 
price scales, the prices of feeding-stuffs and fertilisers 
would be stabilised for a year at their existing !cvels. 
Most of the main agricultural products are now sold to 
the Ministry of Food, which also took over many of the 


‘functions of the Potato and Milk Marketing Boards, 


such as the regulation of producer and retail prices, 
the allocation of manufacturing milk and the purchase 
of surplus potatoes. The prices paid for the main com- 
modities are listed below, together with a brief summary 
of other developments ; statistics of output have not 
been published. 


Wheat.—A fixed price of 7s. per ewt. on the sale of 
millable wheat off the farm was enforced in November, 
1940, and the standard price was raised to lls. per 
ewt. In May the levy on flour, from which the wheat 
quota payments had been financed, was abolished and 
the fixed price was raised to 14s. 6d. per ewt. from 
August 1, 1940. 


Barley.—From the same date, a maximum price of 
14s. 6d. per cwt. was enforced for the sale of feeding 
barley, the price of malting barley remaining uncon- 
trolled ; it was announced that a price of 18s. 6d. per 
ewt. would be fixed for the 1941 crop. 


_ Oats.—The shortage of feeding-stuffs led to a sharp rise 
in oat prices early in 1940, and a maximum price 
of 1ls. per cwt. was imposed on February Ist for feed 
oats ; oats for milling were allowed a higher price of 138s. 
during February and of 12s. thereafter. From August Ist 
the maximum price was raised to 14s. 6d., with a 
“standard” (or minimum) price of lls. 6d.; for the 
1941 harvest the two prices are to be 18s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. 


Potatoes.—Both maximum and minimum prices were 
fixed for growers, as well as maximum retail prices, and 
similar arrangements have been promised for the 1941 
crop. The price schedules were designed to give farmers 
in 1940 an increased return per acre of 20 per cent. com- 
pared with 1939, in order to cover increased costs ; the 
Ministry of Food also agreed to take over and to pay 
for any surplus of marketable potatoes. 


Milk.—The Ministry frequently stressed the import- 
ance of maintaining the milk supply. A subsidy was 
provided to raise the average price to the producer by 
8d. per gallon in January and February, 1940, and by 
2}d. per gallon in March above the pool prices received 
in 1939 ; this differential was maintained from April to 
September and was raised in the months of October, 
1940, to March, 1941, to 74d. per gallon. Retail prices 
were raised by 4d. per gallon on July Ist and 
again on December Ist, and the price of milk sold for 
various manufactured products was also raised. In the 
latter part of July, the Ministry introduced a scheme for 
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providing one pint of milk daily at 2d. per pint (or free 
in cases of need) to expectant and nursing mothers and 
children under five ; by the end of the year more than 
24 million persons were participating in the scheme. It 
was due partly to the resulting increase in liquid milk 
consumption, and partly to the combined effect on milk 
yields of the autumn drought and the shortage of con- 
centrates that a temporary scarcity of liquid milk deve- 
loped at the end of the year, when production is season- 
ally at a minimum, There was a report by yet another 
committee on possible methods of cheapening milk dis- 
tribution, but no action had been taken by the end of 
the year. 


Poultry and Eggs.—The loss of the Scandinavian and 
Dutch supplies caused a shortage of eggs in the summer 
of 1940, and the scarcity became accentuated in the 
autumn, when the cut in cereal imports also reduced the 
home output. Control of home-produced egg prices, 
which had been instituted in September, 1939, was 
allowed to lapse in December, but maximum retail 
prices were reimposed on May 14th. One effect, however, 
was to concentrate the supply of home-produced eggs in 
country districts, where producers could sell direct to 
their customers at the full retail price. To remedy this 
uneven distribution, the Ministry of Food introduced in 
September a price bonus for eggs sold to packing stations 
(whose output could be under the direction of the 
Ministry) and also imposed different maximum prices 
for sales off farms and for wholesale transactions. 


Fatstock.—Prices paid by the Ministry after January 
15, 1940, were designed both to cover the increased costs 
of production (while discouraging the type of highly-fed 
animal that is expensive in concentrates) and to provide 
for normal seasonal variations in prices. In view of the 
importance attached to the bacon ration, the price 
schedule for pigs was designed to encourage the heavier 
bacon pigs at the expense of the pork trade. The effect 
of the prices paid by the Ministry can be gauged by the 
index of agricultural prices compiled by the Ministry of 
Agriculture :— 

(1927-9=100) Average Aug. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 
1988 1939 1939 1940 1940 1940 
Livestock and 


products ...... 88 98 1038 118 121 132 
Farm crops ...... 864 77 102 116 117 128 
SOND. idueesiedes 90 91 103 117 120 132 


CONTROL OF PROCESSING AND DISTRIBUTION 


Expediency rather than logic seems the rule in con- 
trolling the processing or distribution of foods ; the legal 
skeleton of control, erected within a few weeks of the 
outbreak of war, was clothed during 1940 in a patch- 
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work of statutory Orders, informal agreements and dele- 
gated powers, which owed little to Acts of Parliament. 
In general, the Ministry of Food works as much as pos- 
sible through the many trade associations, employing 
them in some cases (e.g. meat, oilseeds, bacon factories) 
as agents; in other cases(e.g. cereals, margarine, tea, 
bacon distribution), the associations buy the product out- 
right and distribute it under general directions. Former 
importers are usually employed, either collectively or as 
individual firms, as agents for overseas purchases or as 
first-hand traders (e.g. cereals, eggs). For some com- 
modities, fixed or maximum prices have been prescribed 
by order at every stage (meat, potatoes, eggs, milk); in 
other trades, prices have been fixed at one stage only, 
supplemented by informal agreements between the 
Ministry and the trade (tea, flour, and until December, 
1940, bread). Where trade margins are fixed, costings of 
the actual services rendered are usually employed, so 
that the Ministry does not, as a rule, allow higher 
margins when turnover is reduced. Supervision of the 
local distribution of rationed foods, organisation of the 
cheap milk scheme and of emergency feeding arrange- 
ments are carried out by the local Food Offices under 
the direction of the Ministry. 


RATIONING AND Price CONTROL 
Rationing.—The first rations were instituted on 
January 6, 1940; details of the subsequent changes are 
given below :— 
QUANTITIES OF RATIONED Foops 


| ! 





Marga- 














| Butter 
Sugar | Bacon | Meat Tea Butter | yy aac. erat 
| | | rine Fat 
| | | 
1940... 
Jan. 6 12 oz. 40oz. |... ove 4 oz. 
Jan. 25 5 8 oz. jex. offals) ‘ 
| jand pork! 
Mar. 11 » el *” | ls. 10d. | ” 
Mar. 25 - | ” | ea ; 8oz. | 
May 27 8 oz. | > a | - 
June 3 - * a | 402, 
June 10 a | 402 | | ‘ 
July 9 ee - | 2 oz ae 
July 22 a ; “i sie 6 oz. 2 oz. 
Sept. 2 ‘ ‘ | 6 oz. of 
| | | Which 
jnot more 
| | than 4 | 
| | | may be 
| | | butter 
Sept. 30 2s. 2d. | %” | 6 oz. of 
| | which 
j | | not more| 
| | | | | than 2 | 
| | | may be 
j | butter 
Dec. 16 i | 1s. 10d. | am | | ” 
jinc. offals; | 
| and pork} 
1941— j | j | } j 
Jan. 6 | 1s, 6d. a - | - 
Jan. 13 - - 1s. 2d. | °° | 
Mar. 10 si | ee | as for | 
| | | Sept. 2 | 


Registration of the consumer with the retailer was used 
for all these foods, except tea. Supplies of rationed 
foods to catering establishments were also controlled, 
and their allowances, especially of meat, were consider- 
ably reduced at the end of the year. Children under six 
were allowed half the adult meat ration. For some weeks 
after Christmas, 1940, meat supplies in a few areas were 
insufficient to meet fully even the reduced ration, but 
apart from this short period coupons were regularly 
honoured ; double rations of tea and sugar were provided 
for Christmas week. The increasing scarcity of un- 
rationed foods at the end of the year—notably cheese, 
eggs, biscuits, fruit and chocolate—led the Ministry to 
announce that it was considering supplementary forms 
of rationing. 

Price Control.—At the outbreak of war, retail as well as 
wholesale prices of the principal foods were controlled 
by a general Order prohibiting increases above the pre- 
war level. This Order was gradually superseded in the 
ensuing months by the prescription of actual prices, 
which had to allow for the effects of the sharp rise in 
freights and marine insurance ; the food component of 
the cost-of-living index compiled by the Ministry of 
Labour was virtually stabilised after December, 1939, 
until the next autumn, when there was a further rise :— 


Ministry of Labour: Index of Food Prices 

1939 1940 1941 

Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Jan. 

July 1914=100. 138 157 161 158 166 173 172 

Sept.,1939=100 100 114 117 114 120 125 125 
The rise would have been much greater if Government 
subsidies had not been provided to keep down the prices 
of basic foods. It was stated in the House of Commons 
in July (before the rise in prices obtained by farmers in 
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August) that subsidies totalling £52 millions per annum 
were then being paid on bread and flour, home-killed 
meat and bacon ; in addition, there had been a subsidy 
to milk producers in January, February, March and 
June, while the cost to the Treasury of the cheap milk 
scheme (then just started) was estimated at £74 millions 
a year. In December, 1940, a subsidy was given to bakers 
to enable them to continue to sell bread at or below 8d, 
per quartern, while it is believed that the Ministry of 
Food is making a trading loss on some other foods, 
In February, Lord Woolton, the Minister of Food, 
stated in the House of Lords that the Government was 
spending then at the rate of £82 millions per annum in 
order to keep down the price of basic foods. 

Early in the year, the Ministry announced that, while 
the prices of staple foods would be controlled, those of 
non-essentials would be left free ; in December, however, 
this policy was reversed by another standstill Order, 
which applied to almost all hitherto uncontrolled foods, 
with the main exceptions of fresh vegetables and fresh 
fish (except herrings and frozen cod fillets which were 
already controlled); this Order in its turn is gradually 
being superseded by a series of individual maximum 
prices. This change in policy was apparently induced by 
the scarcity of foods which could not easily be rationed, 
either because distribution could not be controlled (eggs) 
or because individual consumption is small and very 
varied (cheese, jam). To make good the loss of these 
foods, the Ministry urged the greater use of home-grown 
foods, such as potatoes, oatmeal and carrots, of which 
supplies were ample. 


Coal 


Tue history of the coal-mining industry in 1940 falls 
into two parts. During the first half of the year, 
strenuous efforts were made to meet the increased home 
demand and to supply overseas customers, especially 
France. After the collapse of France the industry lost 
almost all its Continental markets, hitherto the main- 
stay of the export trade, and it was consequently forced 
to curtail production. In the first half of 1940, the 
industry exported something like 20 per cent. of its 
output ; in the second half of the year it was not able to 
ship abroad more than 10 per cent. of production. The 
value of coal, coke and manufactured fuel exported fell 
from £42.3 millions in 1939 to £27.5 millions in 1940. 

In order to mitigate the difficulties of the collieries 
hit by the loss in export trade, the Mines Department 
gave its sanction to a scheme whereby individual under- 
takings were to receive compensation for loss of trade 
out of a levy on output to be passed on to the consumer. 
By this scheme, which came into force at the beginning 
of 1941, compensation is paid to collieries ‘‘ which have 
suffered loss of trade in consequence of the war to a 
greater extent than the average loss sustained by the 
industry as a whole,’’ but it was made conditional on 
the maintenance of each pit “‘ in a condition to produce 
not less than its basis tonnage (calculated on sales in 
1939) within a reasonable time, unless such failure is 
due to enemy action.’’ The initial levy was fixed at 3d. 
per ton of disposals subject to a limit of 4d., and the 
rate of compensation at 2s. 6d. per ton, with a maximum 
limit of 3s. 6d. per ton. 

For the purpose of meeting difficulties in inland dis- 
tribution during the winter of 1940-41, arising from the 
scarcity of transport, the Mines Department encouraged 
the accumulation of stocks in the summer and autumn. 
Thus, on September 9th, the Secretary of Mines in- 
formed the House of Commons that 22 million tons had 
been accumulated, exclusive of the 3} million tons 
normally lying at the pitheads. The Government dumps 
were situated near important centres of consumption 
and the coal was bought through agents appointed by 
the Mines Department at agreed prices. By the House 
Coal Distribution (Emergency) Scheme, the Mines 
Department set up an organisation for pooling the 
labour, transport and peacetime machinery of the 
wholesale and retail distributive trade in order to over- 
come difficulties in distribution. True, there have been 
temporary shortages of coal in the South of England, 
which, in times of peace, was fed largely by coast-wise 
shipping ; on the whole, however, the Mines Depart- 
ment’s measures met with a good deal of success. 

Costs and prices continued their upward trend. Wages, 
which are linked to the cost-of-living index, rose by 5d. 
per shift for adults and by 23d. for boys on January 
Ist ; by 4d. for adults and by 2d. for boys on April Ist ; 
by 5d. and 23d. on October 1st ; and by 6d. and 8d. on 
January 1, 1941. The Board of Trade’s wholesale price 
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index for coal advanced by 19.5 per cent. from 127.5 
(1930 = 100) in December, 1939, to 152.3 in December, 
1940. The Mines Department authorised the following 
increases in selling prices: May 2nd, 8d. per ton for 
inland supply and Is. per ton for export coal, with 
higher rates for anthracite; December Ist, 1s. 9d. per 
ton, with higher rates for South Wales and Kent coal ; 
December 2nd, 1s. per ton for all Durham and Cumber- 
land coals, 1s. per ton for Northumberland soft coal ; 
January 1, 1941, 6d. per ton, inclusive of 3d. per ton to 
meet cost of compensation scheme. 


Iron, Steel and Engineering 


1RON and steel and engineering are the backbone of the 
armaments industry. The steel industry’s problem has 
been the maintenance of the flow of raw materials to the 
furnaces, while the engineering industry’s has been the 
expansion of its labour force. 


Iron and Steel.—The steel industry has been faced with 
far-reaching structural changes, due to the extension of 
Nazi rule over virtually the whole Continent. First, it 
lost its supplies of ore from Sweden and parts of North 
Africa. The gap, however, was filled, and was met, 
fairly successfully, by increased home production and 
imports of ore from other sources of supply, and by an 
increase in the utilisation of domestic scrap. Secondly, 
the industry lost its Continental supplies of semi-finished 
materials, chiefly from Belgium. This difficulty was over- 
come by drawing increasingly on supplies from the 
United States ; indeed, American reports suggest that 
Great Britain was importing steel from that country at 
the rate of 6 million tons per annum towards the end of 
the year. Yet, large though Great Britain’s steel sup- 
plies were in 1940, they had to be carefully economised. 
To this end, a scheme designed to ensure the most advan- 
tageous distribution of steel was introduced in April. 
Under this scheme, supplies are carefully allocated to 
the consuming departments in the light of strategic 
priorities, and its smooth operation is ensured by a care- 
ful accounting system. As all new schemes, the steel dis- 
tribution scheme was found to be defective in details 
after application, but most of these defects were removed 
when it was amended in September. Since then it has 
been working fairly successfully. 

As in the case of other industries, costs and prices have 
tended to increase. Domestic costs rose with the advance 
in wages, and the increased cost of coke and local ore and 
scrap ; but the biggest increase in costs took place in 
imported materials, first because of the heavy rise in 
shipping freight rates, and, secondly, because of the 
need to draw supplies, particularly of semi-finished 
materials, from more distant sources of supply, especi- 
ally the United States. 

The extent of the general rise in prices is reflected in 
the Board of Trade’s index of iron and steel prices, which 
rose by 26.4 per cent.: between December, 1939, and 
December, 1940, from 141.8 (1930=100) to 179.3. There 
were three major price increases at the beginning of 
February, July and November. Some examples are given 
below :— 


MaximuM STEEL PRICES 














(per ton) 
| 1939 1940 
| Nov. 1 Feb. 1 | July 1 | Nov. 1 
a4 eh. s. d. 4, 
Basic billets for re-rolling, soft 
SU“ thnenccianedbiwanenshanbsbide 167 6 187 6 210 0 245 0 
Hot-rolled hoops and strip... 271 O 295 0 323 6 367 6 
Joists and angles.................. 228 0 248 : | 273 O 308 O 
| oe 230 0 250 oa 283 0 323 0 








The increase in prices was chiefly in respect of higher 
import costs. By a scheme to spread the incidence of 
higher import prices equitably over the whole industry, 
the greater part of the increase in selling prices goes 
into a central fund, out of which individual producers 
are compensated in proportion to the magnitude of their 
consumption of imported materials. 

The value of imports of iron ore and scrap rose from 
£9.7 millions in 1939 to £16.6 millions in 1940, while that 
of the intake of iron and steel increased from £17.6 
millions to £45.4 millions. Exports of ore and scrap last 
year were insignificant, but the value of shipments of 
iron and steel, at £31.1 millions, showed a reduction of 
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only £1.8 millions from the figure for the preceding year, 


Engineering and Allied Industries—The problem in the 
engineering and allied industries was to speed up the 
change-over from peace to war production, to ex. 
pand the labour force at their disposal, and to utilise 
existing skilled labour to the best advantage. The task 
was no small one. Concentration on war work was 
achieved by the rationing of raw materials, prohibition 
to manufacture certain categories of goods for the home 
market, such as motor-cars, and by other methods, Ex. 
ports, however, were by no means neglected, as the 
following table shows: 

Exports of Engineering Products 
1939 1940 


£000,000 £000,000 
Eo cepdkaineevedbanahosescies 47-4 36-6 
Electrical goods and apparatus,,. 11°38 13-2 
Vehicles, incl. locomotives, ships, 
oc cnttabeiceascencdccagssecsap 39-6 32°7 


The task of distributing available skilled labour to the 
best advantage and, in particular, of expanding. the 
labour force was left largely to industry. The magnitude 
of the intake of new labour was inadequate, especially 
in the first half of the year, and it was not until the 
end of the year that the Government made preparations 
to secure a speed-up in the training of munition workers 
by the industries concerned. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


Tue blockade of Europe in the second half of 1940 
created a shortage in Europe and an excess of supplies 
elsewhere. There were two exceptions to this rule. The 
zine supply of the European continent was better secured 
than elsewhere immediately after the occupation of 
Belgium by Germany, but towards the end of the year 
the position outside Europe improved. In aluminium, 
too, Germany was well supplied after the occupation of 
Norway and France, while outside the Continent certain 
supply difficulties made themselves felt last year. 

The Ministry of Supply, as the sole importer of 
copper, lead and spelter, continued to secure the great 
bulk of its imports through direct buying agreements 
with the large British overseas producers. There were 
some imports of copper and spelter from the United 
States, but these included a certain amount of British 
Empire metal refined there. 

Copper, Lead and Spelter.—The Non-Ferrous Metal 
Control Department of the Ministry of Supply controls 
imports, exports and home prices of copper, lead and 
spelter. Since the fall of France hardly any exports of 
copper, lead and spelter from Great Britain have been 
permitted, while sales to domestic consumers since last 
summer have been mainly confined to requirements for 
Government work. The maximum prices for copper, 
lead and spelter fixed by the Control in December, 1939, 
at £62, £25 and £25 15s. respectively per ton, delivered 
buyers’ premises, remained unchanged throughout 1940. 

The blockade of Europe and the strict control of the 
British trade caused difficulties in producing countries, 
though consumption in the United States was very high 
last year. Chile lost almost all her customers for copper 
in 1940 and shipped the great bulk of her output to the 
United States under bond. Late in 1940, the United 
States Government-controlled Metal Reserve Company 
concluded an agreement for the supply of 100,000 tons 
of Chilean copper to be delivered in 1941. United States 
production of refined copper last year totalled approxi- 
mately 1,034,000 short tons. The country’s consumption 
reached about 1,051,000 tons, while producers’ stocks at 
the end of the year amounted to 142,772 tons, against 
159,485 tons a year before. The occupation of Belgium 
by Germany cut off number of overseas lead and 
spelter producers from their normal refining basis. As a 
result, shipments of lead and spelter to the United States 
were materially increased. In the first eleven months 
of 1940, net imports of lead ore into the United 
States reached 97,977 tons, and of lead metal 158,778 
tons. In zinc, its net imports of ore reached 164,059 
tons and of metal 4,521 tons. United States produc- 
tion of lead in 1940 is estimated at 585,000 short tons, 
while consumption totalled 603,000 tons. Visible lead 
stocks of United States producers at the end of the year 
were 40,900 tons against 70,000 tons a year before. United 
States consumption of zinc in 1940, at 701,300 tons, 
exceeded production by 49,100 tons. Stocks of spelter in 
the hands of United States producers at the end of the 
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year haddeclined to 12,900 tons, compared with 65,995 
tons a year before. 


Tin.—Exports only have to be licensed, while the 
maximum price of £230 per ton was removed on Decem- 
ber 11, 1939, and has not been restored. Consequently, 
there was a basis for the trading of the metal on the 
London Metal Exchange, which quoted an average cash 

rice of £256 12s. 3d. per ton in 1940. The London 
Metal Exchange markets for copper, lead and spelter 
remained closed throughout 1940. The control of 
aluminium is similar to that for copper, lead and spelter, 
but was transferred from the Ministry of Supply to the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production in August, 1940. The 
controlled British aluminium price was £110 per ton 
throughout the year. Nickel remained uncontrolled in 
1940, although the Government is known to be in close 
contact with the large Canadian producers. The price 
remained unchanged at £190-£195 per ton. 

The two main events of the tin market in 1940 were 
the conclusion of the United States reserve contract 
with the International Tin Committee and the adoption 
of plans for the erectio.: of a tin smelter in the United 
States. The United States reserve contract, which covers 
75,000 tons at a price of 50 cents per lb. c.i.f. United 
States ports, was signed on June 28th last. Under the 
agreement the United States must hold the tin for at 
least three years as from January 1, 1941. In order to 
supply the extra tin required for the American reserve 
the tin quota was raised to 130 per cent. of the basic 
quota for one year from July 1, 1940, after having been 
120 per cent. in the first and 80 per cent. in the second 
quarter of 1940. As a result, world production of tin in 
1940 reached 236,600 tons, while genuine world con- 
sumption is estimated at no more than 155,000 tons. 


Shipping and Shipbuilding 


To economise merchant shipping, to replace lost 
tonnage and to augment the number of fighting vessels : 
these were the main tasks of the Government. 

In order to ensure the most efficient utilisation of the 
merchant marine, the Government decided to requisi- 
tion it, but to leave the actual operation of the vessels 
to the shipowners. The policy of requisitioning was 
carried out by stages: ocean liners were requisitioned 
on January Ist, deep-sea tramps on January 4th, coast- 
ing vessels and short-sea liners on October 15th, and 
ocean-going tankers on January 1, 1941. Requisitioning 
rates paid to shipowners by the Ministry of Shipping 
have been based on the principle of covering average 
operating expenses (calculated on an agreed represen- 
tative sample of each class of tonnage) with the addition 
of an allowance of 5 per cent. for depreciation (6 per 
cent. for tankers and 5 per cent. for interest on capital. 
Depreciation and interest were calculated in the case of 
liners on the actual first cost, as agreed with the Inland 
Revenue, subject to certain variations for old er second- 
hand vessels, and in the case of tramps and tankers, on 
an agreed average value for each class of tonnage. 

The cost of operating ships has shown a substantial 
increase. Wages were increased by £2 per month for 
officers and by £3 per month for crews on March 2nd. 
A further advance cf £2 per month for both officers and 
crews was granted on January 1, 1941, in order to 
reduce the gap between the wages paid on British and 
Allied ships. Altogether the monthly rate of pay of 
A.B.s has risen by 83.2 per cent. over the pre-war wage 
of £9 12s. 6d. In addition to the increase in wage costs, 
the price of stores, provisions and repairs has shown a 
marked rise. The cost of marine insurance has also 
recorded a heavy increase, though the excess over the 
rates ruling in September, 1939, is refunded to ship- 
owners by the Ministry of Shipping. The cost of war 
risk insurance, which is borne by the Government in 
the case of requisitioned vessels, has risen from 2 per 
cent. for 91 days or 8 per cent. per annum at the out- 
break of war, to the current rate of 7 per cent. for 91 
days or 28 per cent. per annum. As a result of the rise 
in costs, freight rates have been advanced considerably. 
While tramp freight rates charged by the Ministry of 
Shipping are not published, the Chamber of Shipping 
estimated that those charged by neutral owners in 1940 
averaged 113 per cent. more than in 1939. 

Control over the construction of merchant and naval 
vessels has been vested in the Admiralty, not merely in 
order to prevent wasteful competition for labour, 
materials and berths, but because in war the two cate- 
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gories of ships are complementary and the production 
programmes have to be dovetailed in order to secure the 
best use of building capacity. The merchant ships are 
built for the account of the Ministry of Shipping. 
During the first year’of war, British losses through 
enemy action were 1,795,000 gross tons, while British, 
Allied and neutral losses amounted to 3,068,000 gross 
tons. The corresponding returns from September 1, 
1940, to February 2, 1941, were 1,333,000 gross tons and 
1,779,000 gross tons respectively. While Britain’s build. 
ing capacity has been inadequate to make good the 
whole of the losses, the gap between losses and replace. 
ments has hitherto been virtually bridged by the in. 
creased tonnage of Allied and neutral vessels at Great 
Britain’s disposal and by the capture of enemy vessels, 
As these are largely non-recurring gains, an effort is 
now being made to speed up the construction of mer- 
chant vessels in Great Britain, the Empire and in the 
United States; America’s capacity, once fully deve- 
loped, is adequate to fill the gap between British losses 
and replacements at the rate of the first eighteen months 


of the war. 
Oil 


THE war-time organisation of the British oil trade was 
completed in 1940 and the machinery worked very 
smoothly. Substantial economies were effected by the 
voluntary pooling of the distributing organisations of 
the major companies in the Petroleum Board ; importa- 
tion and refining have been left in the hands of the con- 
stituent companies. The Board deals in all the principal 
petroleum products except lubricating oils. The Lubri- 
cating Oil Pool is an organisation of importers, which 
disposes of its products to distributors and blenders. In 
the case of all derivatives, the reduction in the number 
of specifications now marketed has simplified business, 
reduced overhead expenses and substantially increased 
the industry’s effective storage capacity. 

The Government’s petrol rationing arrangements 
underwent no important modification during the year, 
though the inauguration of the ‘‘ help-your-neighbour ” 
scheme for free lifts in the London area, following the 
dislocation of normal transport on account of air raids, 
suggests that the necessity for flexibility is being borne 
in mind by the authorities. Though the introduction of 
this scheme must have caused an appreciable increase 
in petrol consumption, there is no doubt that require- 
ments during the year as a whole were kept well below 
normal. Before the war, consumption of all petroleum 
products in Great Britain (excluding ships’ bunkers) 
was in the neighbourhood of 10 million tons a year, 
about half of which consisted of petrol. It is possible 
that requirements of the latter were reduced last year 
by 40-50 per cent., though the saving in other products 
must have been much less than this. 

** Pool’ petrol was advanced in price by 23d. a gallon 
during 1940, bringing the retail price over most of the 
country to 2s. 0$d. a gallon. Increases in other products 
ranged from 1d. to 23d. a gallon. These advances cannot 
be attributed to higher world market quotations, but 
were due in the main to the depreciation of sterling, 
higher freight rates and war-risk insurance premiums, 
and higher distributing costs. The weakness of world 
market prices reflects the contraction of international 
commerce in petroleum products which occurred in 1940. 
Measures to restrict civilian consumption were adopted 
in most European countries soon after the outbreak of 
the war and were applied, rather belatedly, in several 
British Dominions—Canada is a notable exception— 
during last year; and the British blockade cut off 
supplies to the German Reich and the occupied coun- 
tries. The reduction in European consumption was not 
offset to any appreciable extent by an increased demand 
from Britain and her allies. Hence, some of the principal 
exporting countries—e.g., Venezuela, Iran, Iraq, 
Roumania and Peru—suffered a severe loss of export 
business. It is estimated.that United States oil exports 
fell last year by 54 million barrels, or about 30 per cent., 
compared with 1939. This reduction in United States ex- 
ports (which in any case accounts for a small proportion 
of total sales) was more than offset by a remarkable in- 
crease in demand at home. Motor fuel requirements, for 
example, amounted to 591 million barrels, an advance 
of 6.3 per cent. over the previous twelve months. Sales 
of gas oil and distillate fuels (largely used for room- 
heating installations) were.up by no less than 19 per 
cent., while residual fuel oil scored a more modest gain 
of 5 per cent. As a result of this striking expansion of 
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domestic requirements, crude oil production in America 
rose by over 7 per cent., from 1,264 million barrels 
in 1939 to 1,854 millions in 1940. By contrast, the 
A.P.I. estimate for the rest of the world (which is of 
somewhat doubtful accuracy in present circumstances) 
shows a fall of over 2 per cent., from 812 to 796 million 
barrels. 

The tanker markets are now completely dominated by 
the British Ministry of Shipping. The requisitioning of 
British-flag tankers was not completed until the end of 
1940, but all British and Allied vessels are now at the 
disposal of the British Government. The terms of hire 
(on a time charter basis) were fixed by agreement 
between the Government and the tanker owners, most 
of whom continue to operate their own vessels, though 
at rates which are controlled by the Ministry of Ship- 
ping. The ‘free’? market is now confined to the few 
remaining neutral tankers, and the freight rates ruling 
there are considerably higher than those tixed for British 
vessels. In consequence of the invasion of Norway, 
Holland and Belgium, the tanker tonnage at the dis- 
posal of Britain rose from about 3} to over 6 million tons. 


Rubber 


In the United Kingdom trading in rubber remained 
free in 1940, the only restriction covering exports, which 
have to be licensed. The loss of the Continental market 
was more than counterbalanced in 1940 by the 
acquisition of stocks by Great Britain and the United 
States. The United States Government, through the 
Rubber Reserve Company, concluded two agreements 
with the International Rubber Regulation Committee 
last year, which determined the market in the second 
half of 1940. The first agreement, providing for the 
supply of 150,000 tons before the end of 1940, was con 
cluded in July. It was followed in August by a further 
agreement for the supply of 180,000 tons to be delivered 
during 1941. In both cases the rubber is to be held until 
December 31, 1943, and can only be used if an emergency 
affects the transport between the Eastern producing 
countries and the United States. If this emergency does 
not arise, not more than 100,000 tons of the reserve can 
be liquidated in a single year after the end of 1943. 
Meanwhile, quotas under the international control 
scheme were raised from an average of 58.75 per cent. 
of the standard in 1939 to 83.75 per cent. in 1940, in 
order to supply the extra rubber for building up the 
reserve. As a result of the higher quota world exports 
from the producing countries in 1940 reached 1,404,258 
against 988,700 tons in 1939. World absorption, on the 
other hand, declined from 1,099,400 tons in 1939 to 
1,054,580 tons in 1940. Prices in London varied around 
ls. per lb. throughout 1940. 


Chemicals 


industrial Chemicals.—At the outbreak of war, molasses, 
industrial alcohol, acetone, acetic acid, butyl alcohol, 
amyl acetate, butyl acetate, ethyl acetate and fusel oil 
were brought under control and shortly afterward 
maximum prices were fixed. A number of additions 
were made to the list in October, 1939. From September, 
the purchase, sale, treatment and consumption of 
formaldehyde in excess of 40 gallons a month re- 
quired a licence. The maximum price of industrial 
alcohol was raised 2d. per gallon at the beginning of 
the year and a further 1d. in April, with corre- 
sponding increases for solvents. At the beginning of 
1940, the production and sale of sulphuric acid were also 
brought under the direction of the Ministry of Supply 
and the price was controlled. The maximum price 
schedule for sulphuric acid was raised in May. At the 
end of January, the licence requirements for the sale 
of mineralised methylated spirit were modified. In July 
the licensing system and price control were extended to 
acetic anhydride. In August, purchases in excess of 
specified small quantities of caustic potash and carbonate 
of potash were made subject to licence. During Novem- 
ber, this was relaxed to the extent of a permission to 
consumers to buy at that time three months’ require- 
ments, for reserve stocks only, of commercial grades of 
solid caustic potash. At the end of November the pro- 
duction of nitric acid was made subject to licence. 


Dyestuffs—An order issued in October appointed a 
Controller of Dyestuffs and prohibited the sale or supply 
of dyestuffs wholly or partly manufactured in the 
United Kingdom, except under licence from him. 
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THE year saw the transition from indirect to direct 
control over building projects. In the early part of the 
year, there were Treasury restrictions on borrowing 
which made difficult the financing of building projects, 
The Timber Control and the Iron and Steel Control 
endeavoured by a system of licences to prevent 
the controlled materials from being’ used for 
anything except essential work, but there were 
many channels by which materials could _ be 
obtained and much work which was not strictly of 
national importance was undoubtedly carried out. From 
the middle of August to the end of November a rationing 
scheme for cement was operated by means of coupons 
issued by Government Departments. In October control 
of civil building and constructional operations was en- 
forced under the Defence Regulations by which a licence 
became necessary for all non-Government work costing 
more than £500. Local authorities were required to have 
their new works authorised by the appropriate Govern- 
ment Department. The operation of this licensing system 
was given to the Ministry of Works and Building which 
was established in the same month. This Ministry 
appointed a Controller of Building Materials, and action 
was taken immediately in regard to bricks, cement and 
roofing materials. The policy previously adopted by the 
Ministry of Supply of control on a voluntary basis was 
continued. Close contact has been maintained between 
the Controller of Building Materials and the principal 
associations of producers, who were given instructions in 
regard to production and distribution. An unofficial 
control over prices is maintained in the same way. This 
is made possible by the existence in the background of 
sufficient powers to enable the Government to impose 
official control immediately, should this become 
necessary. 

















































































Rayon 


IN comparison with other branches of the textile in- 
dustry, rayon has been surprisingly free of Govern- 
mental control. At the outbreak of war control was 
established in the rayon yarn industry, and prices were 
fixed at the rates then ruling. Later, the industry, which 
is dominated by two firms now working in close collabo- 
ration, was freed to follow its own course in regard to 
prices, subject to the Prices of Goods Act. From time 
to time, increases have been announced, but the prices 
of filament rayon yarn have not increased in pro- 
portion to those of cotton and wool, and staple fibre, 
which is the product of only one firm, has been increased 
only to the extent of 15 per cent., in spite of the general 
increases in cost. Many of the raw materials are con- 
trolled, but the industry, at least up to the yarn stage, 
has not really suffered in any serious way from the 
rigidity of control. The finished products of the industry, 
which are often in the form of mixtures with other 
textiles, fall in greater or less degree under some branch 
of the cotton, wool or silk controls. At no stage, how- 
ever, does the Ministry of Supply come into serious con- 
flict with the industry. The greatest difficulties arise 
from the working of the Limitation of Textiles Order. 
Last April. the quota allowed to rayon goods was 75 per 
cent., and this was a sudden but not too serious a blow. 
Later, there were constant reports that the restriction 
would be severely increased. The uncertainty discouraged 
home trade, and although it was afterwards decided 

PRICE CHANGES OF TWO REPRESENTATIVE RAYON YARNS. 
(pence per Ib.) 




















Jan. Feb. Sept | Oct. | Dec. 
| 
Standard : 
150 denier-hank 44-4 47°5 50°5 52°5 52-5 
Crepe : | 
75 den-pirn ...... | 59-5 66-0 69-0 72:5 72:5 
| 





that a 66 per cent. quota would be allowed as from 
October, the industry suffered throughout the whole of 
the summer and autumn. The quota for April-Septem- 
ber, 1941, has been fixed at 40 per cent., compared with 
20 per cent. for cotton goods. The fact that rayon, on 
account of its low imported raw material cost, is a more 
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economic proposition for both home and export business, 
is recognised by the Government. 

Large funds are available for the development of ex- 
port trade which has been signally successful this year, 
the progress made. being in sharp contrast to the losses 
of the cotton trade. Exports of rayon yarn have in- 
creased in volume by 166.5 per cent., and piece-goods 
have increased by 49.1 per cent. Cotton yarn shows a 
fall of 37 per cent., and cotton piece-goods one of 21.7 
per cent. Rayon exports are governed by the Central 
Rayon Office, Ltd., which allows a special rebate on 
rayon exported in any form. Great progress has been 
made through voluntary vertical co-operation. 


Cotton 


THE principal object of most of the control measures 
enacted during the year has been the encouragement of 
export trade. Price control was only very gradually 
introduced, beginning with the fixing in January of 
spinners’ margins for single yarns at a level slightly 
below that prevailing for American yarns. It involved 
little change for Egyptians. In April, a 7} per cent. rise 
in operatives’ wages made necessary an upward revision 
of this margin. In July, margins for doubled yarns 
were prescribed. The large quantity of raw cotton 
acquired by the Control under the cotton-rubber barter 
agreement with the United States was instrumental in 
keeping down prices, as substantial instalments were 
released from time to time when the state of the market 
seemed to require it. Prices of raw cotton, yarn and cloth 
are given on page 30. 

The need for stimulating exports and for expediting 
Government work led to a number of other control 
measures during the year. An order issued in February 
empowered the Ministry of Supply to issue directions 
requiring preference to be given, irrespective of existing 
contracts, to work required for the execution of Govern- 
ment contracts or for the fulfilment of export orders. 
The following month a Cotton Board was set up, to be 
financed by a levy of 5d. per 100 lb. of raw cotton bought 
by spinners, and having as its principal object the pro- 
motion of exports. The Cotton Controller was to be its 
chairman, but this arrangement only lasted till June, 
when the Control and the Board were separated. A 
further step in the direction of export organisation was 
the establishment, in August, of the British Overseas 
Cottons, Ltd., with another 5d. levy to finance it. The 
Colour, Style and Design Centre was organised in the 
same month, with the object of improving the artistic 
appeal of Lancashire goods to overseas customers. 

In order to conserve dollar exchange as far as possible, 
encouragement was given to the use of Empire-grown 
cotton in preference to that of the United States, and 
in October an order was issued requiring licences to be 
obtained for the use of (though not for transactions in) 
any cotton not grown in British territory. One object 
of this order was to secure the most advantageous use 
of the various types of cotton, and to reserve certain 
kinds for use on Government and export contracts. 
Spinners were assured that they would have enough to 
meet all their requirements, but not always in exactly 
the proportions they would have chosen. Early in the 
year, shipping presented a difficulty as far as United 
States cotton was concerned, and the allocation of cargo 
space for 100,000 bales a month was halved in May. Only 
30,000 bales of the 50,000 permitted were for the trade. 
In September the allocation was further reduced to 
15,000 bales, as the stock position was considered strong 
enough to warrant this. The raw material position had 
been further strengthened in August by the undertaking 
of the Government to buy the entire Egyptian crop. 

Rationing of the finished product of the cotton in- 
dustry was effected by the limitation of sales of piece 
goods to retailers to 75 per cent. of the previous year’s 
sales in April-September and 373 per cent. from October, 
1939, to March, 1941. 


Wool Textiles 


Tue policy of the Ministry of Supply, especially during 
the earlier part of the year, has been to divert pro- 
duction to the greatest possible extent from the home 
to the export market. The inducements it has offered, 
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by its methods of allocating raw material, have been 
very successful, especially as, in their fear that too 
much short-time working might drive away skilled 
workpeople who would be impossible to replace, many. 
facturers have aimed at maximising, not profits, but 
allocations of raw material. There was some lack of 
balance during the summer and early autumn, for jp 
their desire to make a little wool go a long way, the 
Government encouraged the export of tissues more than 
that of tops and yarns, while after Dunkirk the Con. 
tinental markets for tops and yarns were lost. With 4 
restricted home market for tissues, there was in conse. 
quence a tendency for the earlier stages in the industry 
to produce more than could be absorbed at the weaving 
end. Recovery of balance in this respect was aided by 
the increase in the home civilian ration in November, 
There was a rush of Government orders after Dunkirk, 
and the loss of Continental markets for tissues at that 
time was largely made up for by increased sales to 
United States, Canada and Argentina, but manufac. 
turers who specialise in the home civilian market were 
often unable, for lack of wool, to fulfil all the orders 
they might have had, and there was a good deal of 
short-time working during the summer. Increased allo- 
cations in November and heavy Government orders in 
November and December caused considerable activity, 
On the other hand, anxiety as to the effect of the pur. 
chase tax upon United States import duties had a 
damping effect. Shortage of skilled labour was making 
itself felt towards the end of the year as a cause of 
damping effect. 

Raw Material Supply.—The supply of raw wool, as 
far as ownership was concerned, was assured by the 
action of the Government in buying up the New Zealand 
and Australian clips at the outbreak of war and the 
South African clip last August. Both purchases include 
all clips until a year after the end of the war. So far, it 
has been possible to bring the wool over as required, and 
imports in 1940 have been exceptionally high. Through- 
out the year one of the chief difficulties was the absorp- 
tion by Government contracts of almost all except the 
finest crossbreds, so that the home civilian trade was 
thrown back more and more on to merinos. 

Control Measures.—In March, the ration for home 
civilian consumption was reduced. Complaints that the 
epxort trade was hampered by ignorance of future issue 
prices were met, at the end of the month, by fixing the 
prices for six months in advance. It was announced 
in April that priority certificates could be issued 
to enable manufacturers to use for export business any 
part of the ration issued to them for purposes of home 
civilian trade. A secondary priority was granted to 
exporters of yarn. Noils might be exported irrespective 
of the ration and the export of tops to Eire was per- 
mitted outside the ration. In May, the trade was told 
that yarn exporters who had firm orders not covered by 
their allocations could receive an extra ration. The 
system by which rations for export included a 25 per 
cent. bonus on the amount used for export during the 
preceding period was discontinued at the end of May. 
Manufacturers received instead a_ basic ration 
every four months plus an export preference ration 
every month equal to 100 per cent. of the controlled 
material in his exports of the preceding month. This 
latter was only to be used for new export business, but 
when it was fully earmarked the manufacturer might 
apply for a further allocation covering 75 per cent. of 
his requirements for any new business he had secured. 
The remaining 25 per cent. was to come from the basic 
ration, but would count in the calculation of his exports 
upon which future preference rations were based. This 
process could be continued up to the point where his 
plant was working normal full-time. In July a subsidy 
on home wool production was introduced.: The civilian 
allocation for August-October was lower than in the 
preceding period, but an extra ration of wool was 
allowed for the fulfilment of yarn export orders. Earlier 
in the year the Wool Control had assured the trade that 
prices allowed of no profit, but only a margin for con- 
tingencies. A price increase in September was explained 
as due to the increased cost of freights, insurance an 
‘certain other charges.’”? The November-February allo- 
cation was in many’ cases higher than the last and that, 
coupled with an announcement that rations for July- 
October not yet used could still be taken up on the basis 
of the old prices, promises a better supply for the home 
civilian market. The new system of rationing announce 
for November-February also reduced the pressure on 
manufacturers to prefer export to home trade. The 
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ration is now divided into two distinct parts, and 
manufacturers will not be asked to use their home ration 
for export and may even, if export orders fall off, apply 
to do the reverse. If additional export rations are 
applied for, there will be some cut, though not to the 
amount, in the home civilian allocation. A record of 
wool prices will be found on page 30. 


Retail Trade 


Tue volume of retail trade in the year ended January, 
1041, was appreciably smaller than in the preceding 
year, for the supply of many commodities to retailers 
was progressively reduced by the curtailment of raw 
material allocations or by direct restriction. 

Thus, during the six months ended September, supplies 
to retailers of cotton and rayon piece-goods and made- 
up goods were limited to 75 per cent. of those during 
the corresponding period in 19387, and linen goods to 
25 per cent. During the six months ended March, 1941, 
the cotton and rayon quotas were cut to 37} per cent. 
and 663 per cent., respectively, of supplies in October, 
1939-March, 1940. Again, the Limitation of Supplies 
(Miscellaneous) Orders imposed restrictions on the 
sale of many consumers’ goods in common use, such as 
lace, apparel of furskin, cameras and _ accessories, 
musical instruments and gramophone records, sports 
requisites, fancy household goods, perfumery and toilet 
requisites ; these restrictions were comparatively mild 
during the initial six months ended November, but for 
the six months ended May, 1941, the value of the sup- 
plies of many commodities was limited to 25 per cent. 
of those available during the corresponding period in 
1939-40. Moreover, a stiff purchase tax of 33} per cent. 
of the wholesale prices of luxury goods whose replace- 
ment can be postponed without hardship and of 163 per 
cent. on personal and household goods which need more 





Percentage change in value of Retail Sales from 
corresponding month a Year ago. 
Food and 
Perishables 


Other 
Merchandise 








1940— % o 
SEE.  ‘Sedheschnscespvanenen + 3-9 }- 4°7 
ES 5 Sls ckak isikecesesatinne +10:0 +17-1 
ests iendudaiwaabiie + 1:3 + 3-4 
MNATET i hapacssadeaussuvestsdtes + 6:0 + 2-9 
NE sk cay sviass ab sbsssaessse + 5:1 1-7 
BN FRA Au Pavsnde boshidsvecseetee +12-0 -'1°3 
SN ie sets bc vicickuciansces + 5:4 21-0 
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1941 
IIR a5 chuircasanducds canghite + 5:8 — 8:8 

frequent replacement was introduced in October, 


though, since it did not apply to articles already in 
stock, did not immediately become fully effective. 
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The fall in the volume of sales, however, was offset by 
the rise in prices. Thus, the average daily value of the 
turnover during the year ended January, 1941, as calcu- 
lated by the Bank of England from a representative 
sample, was 4.2 per cent. higher than in the preceding 
year in the case of general merchandise, and 2.7 pr 
cent. higher in the case of food and perishable articles 


The monthly trend of sales is shown in the first table 
on the basis of the Bank of England returns. 

But while the average daily value of sales in the past 
retail year was slightly higher than in 1939-40, there 
have been marked changes, both in the geographical 
distribution of sales and as between individual commo- 
dities. These changes are revealed by the next table :— 


Average Daily Value of Retail Sales and Stocks in Great Britain 
Compared with a Year Ago 
(a) By Commodities. 
Sales Stocks (at cost) 
Year ended End of 
January, 1941 January, 1941 
oy 


Non-food merchandise— % b 
ee + 5:0 +35°8 
Women’s wear .........00008- + 5] +23°-1 
Men’s and boys’ wear......... > 3o +19°5 
eee +14:°6 +12-2 
Furnishing departments...... — 6-6 +23°8 
IN oo care stisesendadsace: = Lae + 5-7 
Sports and travel requisites - 4:8 + 6:1 
Fancy departments............ + 5°38 + 10-1 
Miscellaneous ............cs000. + 8-4 -50°8 

NE cr pscsitisdccshicade + 4-2 +20-2 
Food and perishables ........ + 2°7 +25°7 
All departments ..........+.00 a3 +21-0 


cu csdh coesnueubonies 12:9 +21: 
Nn cs cnddncdeS nen +10-2 +54-1 
I os tin denatbisecedcuns +10-°4 +25:2 
Midland and South Wales... +11-2 +25°6 
South England ............... + 5:2 +26°5 
Central & West-end London —20°5 + 7:6 
Suburban London ............ — 0-8 +17°8 


Sales of the less essential goods—furniture, hardware, 
and sports and travel requisites—showed a fall, but all 
the other classes registered an increase. So far as the 
changes in the geographical distribution of sales is con- 
cerned Central London experienced a fall of 20.5 per 
cent., Suburban London barely held its own, while 
Southern England showed a slight increase. In the 
remaining parts of the country, on the other hand, 
turnover registered an increase of 10 per cent. and 
more. 

The value of stocks (at cost) at the end of January, 
1941, was appreciably higher than a year earlier; but, 
in view of the rise in prices, their volume must have 
been considerably smaller. 
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(b) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Houses. (c) Sellers. (d) Madrid Rate. 
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Flour, London Standard, ex-mill » per 2301b. | 40 0} 34 9/| 23 6/ 20 6 |22 O |/22 O |22 O /22 O /22 O /25 6/25 6/25 6125 6/25 6/25 6 25 6 
Barley, English Gazette Average » per cwt, : : - : .® a . 10 a. Rar 7 16 6 |16 1/16 10 |17 8 /21 38 20 38 [20 1 /20 11 |g) 6 
a ” ” ” 0 }13 11 [12 7 |1L Tell 4 11 «4/11 «7$14 «19/14 2 114 8 J14 
Maize, La Piata, landed secceccecse » perqr. | 31 0/ 33 3/80 6/ 23 7$/19 3115 9 |14 9 14 3 {12 4$12 8 |13 alts 3 12 4$)11 O |10 8 3 : 
Rice, No, 2 Burma .................. » percwt,) 12 6 8 9 7 0/15 0/15 0/8 03 8 0/8 3/9 0/9 O|] 9 610 0 f12 6 ]12 8/12 8 lye Hi 
Potatoes, Good English ........ oece £ per ton 3°75 6-75 5°75 6°37 | 6-75 | 7-5 7°75 | 8-25 | 8-37 | 14-5 | 5-75 | 7-25 | 7°75 | 8-25) 8-25 8-25 
Beef, English Sides .................. 8. per 8 lb. 5-67 5-00 4-58 5°33 | 5°25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5°25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 56-25 5-25 
- Argentine Chilled Hind- -Qrs. a 5°17 | 4:17) 4-92 5-00 | 5°33 | 5-33 | 5-33 | 5-33 | 5-83 | 5-83 | 5-33 | 5°33 | 5-33 | 5-33 | 5-33 5:33 
Mutton, ee pavecs cequsnccocce 9 | te a zas oF ca ie 4 6-16 | 6-16 | 6°16 | 6-16 | 6-16 | 6-16 | 6-16 | 6-16 | 6-16 6-16 
nai mported*.............. once 2 *8e 3°50 3°17 3°37 *33 *33 | 4°33 | 4-33 | 4-33 | 4- = 4°33 | 4°33 | 4- 33 4°33 | 4°33 - 
me pS on s. per cwt. (105-0 (100-0 |100-0 [115-0 /125-0 /113-5 |113-5 |118-5 /113-5 |113- 113°5 {113-5 |113-5 {118-5 |118-5 un 
Tea, Indian Auction Average...... d. per Ib. | 13-12 | 14-07 | 13-72 |13-40°*) 2. | ou. |. : oe, a is acess: Ee on, ania 
Coffee, Costa Rica, Good to Fine | s, d. percwt.|165 0 | 58 6/ 67 6 |101 O |101 0 /101 0 |96 0 |94 O |87 6/81 6 {80 0/80 0 {81 61/95 O |100 0 100 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad ...............-.+0+ > 62 6/ 52 6); 41 O| 65 3 |66 3 64 6 163 3 /61 8 |62 6 157 O [57 O 157 O |57 O 156 O |53 6 58 6 
Sugar, B.W.I. Crystalised ......... 9 22 3/19 4} 18 103 37 3 /37 3 |87 3 |87 3/37 8 |137 3 |37 8/137 3 187 9 187 9/137 9 137 9 37 9 
ae — Granitd., London ° 22 : 20 st 20 8 a 10 vf 10 = 10 |36 10 |36 10 |36 10 |36 10 |36 10 |40 6 |40 6 |40 6 |40 6 |40 6 
eese, [Importedt ”» 7 | 77 72 78 0 |78 O |78 O |78 0 {78 O |78 O |85 O {85 O [85 0 193 14/99 2 |99 2 lpg 9 
Butter, All Grades§ + 180 0 /148 0 |144 6 [145 0 /143 0 [143 O |143 0 /143 0 [143 0 /143 0 |143 0 [143 O |143 O |143 0 [143 0 [143 9 
Coconut Oil, vate £ per ton 34-00 | 19°75 | 16°00 | 22-13 |22- 28-13 (28-13 |28-13 [28-13 |28-13 |28-13 [28-13 |28-13 /28-13 |28-13 28-18 
extiles 
Cotton, American Middling ....... d. per Ib. 9-42 4°77 5-22 8-78 | 8-0 8-06 | 7-78 | 8-11 | 7:42 | 7-59 | 7°87 | 8-33 | 8-30 | 8-18 | 8-49 | 8.79 
= Egyptian f.g.f., Giza...... - |} 14°15 8-92 7°54 | 10°37 |10°35 10°48 |10°46 {10-49 [10-18 |11-17 |11-46 {13-83 |13-06 |13-23 |12-62 |12-19 
»  Yarn—32’s Twist ......... a 13°87 | 11-50 | 9-00 | 18-25 |14-53 |14-65 [14-41 |15-22 [14-30 [14-32 |14-26 [14-88 |14-99 |14-88 [15-35 |15-7%4 
- Cloth—39-inch Shirtings | s.d. per piece) 13 0 ” w 8 7/12 8/j11 4/12 0 f12 6/13 411210112 4 |12 1g)12 3 12 3 j11 11 j11 9 [12 9 
ee oo ee d. per lb. 23-00 | 16-50 | 11-50 | 15-50 j15°5 15°5 {18-75 |18-75 |18-75 |18+75 {18-75 (18-75 [19-5 |19°5 119°5 119-5 
. ueensiand, Scour uper 
Combing .............c0.00+00 9 33-00 | 24-00 | 22-50 | 26-00 126-0 26- ; 35°5 (35-5 (35-5 (35-5 (35-5 (35-5 (37-0 |37-0 {37-0 {87-9 
pp OR, GES nn nncccccccccccvcccce ~ 31-00 | 30-00 | 25-00 | 31-70 |31-7 |31- (42-5 (42-5 (42-5 [42°56 [42-5 [42-5 [45-0 [45-0 [45-0 145-0 
Flax, ane Tiiiiin encscoccosnsees £ per ton oo 66-60 | 74°50 [147-50 |155-00 155° 00) 155 00/155 -00! 200-00) Nominal] 
SI BID, -cneconestse-sosso-ensts ” 5-50 | 30-00 | 20-00 | 29-00 |29-00 |26-00 |26-00 |26-00 |26-00 |26-00 |26-00 |26-00 |26-00 |26-00 |26-00 |26-00 
Jute, |! aon — Dundee . o 27-78 18-87 | 19°38 | 21°25 iio 41-75 |34-50 |34-00 32-2 50 {30°75 }27-00 |23-00 |22-50 [21-25 |24-50 |27-00 
inerals 
Pig Iron, Cleveland, G.M.B. No. 3 8. per ton 72-5 | 102 105-0 | 104-0 |104-0 |107-0 |107-0 107-0 vr |116- O |116-0 {116-0 |116-0 |116-0 |124-0 [124-0 
. —a Middlesbrough ....... £ per ton oa. . 12 a 10°15 }10°15 11°15 {11-15 jl1-15 }11-15 112-75 |12-75 |12-75 112-75 ae ae 14°5 [145 
ron Bars, ” " “75 3°25 25 2-25 |12-25 {12-88 |12 14°13 |14°1: 115-13 |15- 5°13 |15-18 |16-6: : 
Tin Plates, L.C., 8. "Wales ........ sd, porbox| 18 9| 230 | 21 6| 21 6 \21 6 [2 9 [24 “o laa o [24-0 26 0 [20 "0 [te 0 [2 0 [26-0 loos Ke 
Coal, Welsh, Best Ad’ty ............ |s.d. perton| 20 1¢) 21 0| 21 0| 27 4(|27 4/27 4/27 4/27 4 /|23 6 \283 6 [28 6/28 6 |\28 6 \283 6 (31 3 |g1 3 
" Durham, Best Gas .......... 2 16 9 | 22 6 | 18 104] 22 6 |22 6 |22 6 |22 6 22 6 |23 6 |23 6 \23 6 \23 6 \23 6 \23 6 |\26 44/26 4 
” Sheffield, Best House ...... "a 21 0] 23 0] 23 0| 26 0 |29 0 |29 0/29 0 |29 0 |30 0 130 2 30 0 |30 0 |30 0 [30 0 \31 9 ig 9g 
Lead, English Pig £ per ton 23-25 | 17-50 | 17-00 | 25-50 \25-5 25-5 |25-5 |25-5 |25-5 |26- 25-5 |25°5 [25-5 [25:5 (25-5 /25-5 
Tin, Standard ......... ” 178-12 {181-25 |216-00 | 247-9 |238 5 |254-6 |248-9 |253-4 \268- 3 j2e2- 9 }268-6 |255-8 |256-5 |259-9 1257 6 |256-8 
oe ee = 68-00 38-94 | 44-09 156-00 156-0 |56-0 (56-0 [56-0 56-0 156- 0. 156-0 (56-0 |56-0 (56-0 (56-0 [66-0 
Spuher, <> Miniieiehaentohansenesooees 2 19-87 14-94 | 13-96 | 23-25 123-25 }23-25 |23-25 |23-25 |23-25 |23-25 |23-25 |23-25 123-25 |23-25 |23-25 23 +25 
iscellaneous | | | 
Timber, English Oak Planks ...... 8. per c. ft. 7-0 | 6-0 6-0 8-5 | 8-5 8-5 | 8-5 8°5 8°5 8-5 | 8-5 8°5 8°5 8°5 8:5 | & 
. Swed. U/S 2) x 7......... £ per st. 19-00 | 23-00 | 20-25 | 25-13 |25-13 |25-13 |25-13 |25-13 }25°13 146-25 146-25 146-25 |46-25 |46-25 |46-25 46°25 
Cement, Best Portland ............ 8. per ton 7-0 2-0 42-0 45-0 [45-0 (45-0 [45-0 [45-¢ )48°5 149-5 j49°5 49-5 |49°5 [49°55 |49°5 [49-5 
Hides, Market, Best Ox............ d. per Ib. 6-31 5°43 4°75 7-69 | 7-69 | 7-69 | 7-88 | 7°75 | 7-75 | 7-75 | 7-75 | 7-76 | 4°75 | 4°75 | 4°75 | 4°% 
Leather, Sole Blends 8/14 Ib. ...... - 21 20 18} 27 27 27 27 27 1 30 29 28} 264 26} 26) 30 $1 
Petrol, No. 1 Spirit d. per gal. 174 | 18 18 22 22 22 22 22 | 233 | 23%] 234 | 234] 244 | 244] 24 24 
Petroleum, Paraffin si 12 | 10} 10 13 13 | 138 13 | 13 | 144 | 14$] 143 14} 14} 14} 14 14 
Fuel Oil, Inlaid Furnace Bx. Inst. | 8. per ton 67-5 92-3 92-3 {133-0 /|133- 0 }133-0 |133-0 |138-0 [178-8 [178-8 |178°8 |178-8 |184°5 |184-°5 |184°5 |184+5 
Linseed Oil, Naked, net............ | £ per ton 45-00 | 27-87 | 22-25 | 36-50 | 40-5 146-25 142-5 |42-5 47° 144-0 |44-0 [44-0 [44-0 |41°5 [41-5 141-5 
Rubber, Plant. Sheet ......... .... | @, per ton 8-06 | 6:94 8-18] 11-63 11-81 113-0 |11°06 |11°-O0 (11°63 |18-06 [12-54 |12-13 [11-75 |11-81 [11-81 [12-19 
Soda, Crystals ............--- reooeee | £ por ton 5-12 5-12 5°35 5°37 | 5°37 | 5-37 | 5-37 | 5-37 | 5°37 | 5-37 | 5-37 | 5-13 | 5-13 | 5-13 | 5-13 | 5-18 
Creosote, London ..................+5 d. per gal. 4°25 | 5-94 4°37 5°63 5:63 | 5-37 | 5-37 | 5-37 | 5-63 | 5-63 | 5-63 | 5-37 | 5-37 | 5-37 | 5-37 | 5°37 
| | | | | ] 
* Pre-war, N.Z. frozen wethers. t Pre-war, Danish only. { Pre-war, Canadian only. § Pre-war, Danish only. || Pre-war Native Firsts, 4 Electrolytic copper. 
** 6th September, later figures not available. 
tot Average 1940 (End of Month) 
Commodity oe i aie 
Measurement ee ) amie ieoer - oe 
- 9 929 ” q | aac | | 2 | | a ‘ 
1929 | 1932 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 1940 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oet. | Nov. | Dee, 
{ | | | | { | | | 
Cereals and Meat ...... (1913100) 135-6 95-4 |126 8 |111-7 l1os-1 129-6 |131-0 1129-0 |120-6 120-2 {119-1 |125-7 1118-5 1130-6 185-1 1134-3 1194-1 {185-6 
Other Food ............... 1136-8 | 99-6 |107-3 | 93-5 [104-5 |130-4 |127-0 |129-9 |128-9 |128-0 1127-4 |127-9 |127-5 |129-8 |131-°5 {135-0 1135-0 |136-0 
IY auntabiccnescncess j 141-9 | 75-7 |104-6 | 83-2 | 90-5 1181-4 |118-7 117-7 [133-9 |135-5 1137-6 1136-4 1131-5 134-6 |134-3 |182-9 |133-9 [135-7 
I Tia acnscncseens 116-2 | 88-6 {126-0 |113-2 |116-3 [145-3 [134-9 [139-7 [139-5 [141-0 |143-4 [146-5 ia7-6 147-0 |147-0 [147-2 1155-7 |155+7 
Miscellaneous ............ | 112-7 77°1 104°5 94-4 | 99-8 1130-7 |122-2 [125-6 |123-8 |123-6 |134-0 1188-0 |137°5 |135-8 1132-0 1131-4 [182-5 |133+1 
Gomplete Index ......... i 192 100) 127-2 | 86-1 |113-5 | 98-9 |102-1 [132-6 [126-5 j126°5 128-5 |129-0 |131-7 j134-6 |132+2 135-4 |135-6 {185-8 |137-7 |188°9 
(1927= | 
Cereals and Meat ...... | 96-9 | 68-2 | 90-6 | 79-8 | 73-8 | 2-6 | 93-7 | 87-2 | 86-3 | 86-0 | 85-2 | B9-9 84-7 | 93-4 | 96-6 | 96-0 | 05-9 | 06-9 
Other Foods ............ . | 85°68 —s . 4 | 58-7 | 65-6 | 81:8 | 79°7 | 81°5 | 80-9 | 80-4 | 80-0 | 80-3 80-1 | 81-5 | 82-5 | 84-8 | 84-8 | 85°6 
Textiles ............ “ 92-2 2 7-9 | 54-0 | 58-8 | 85-7 | 77-1 | 76-5 | 87-0 | 88-0 | 89-4 | 88-6 | 85-5 | 87-4 | 87-2 | 86-3 | 87-0 | 88-5 
Minerals .......... | 95-6 | 72-9 1103-7 | 93-1 | 95-6 1119-5 110-9 1115-0 114-7 |115-9 |117-8 120-4 21-4 120-9 120-9 |121-0 |128-0 |128°0 
Miscellaneous 90°5 61-9 84-0 75-9 80-8 |104-9 | 98-1 |100-°8 | 99-4 | 99-3 1107-6 {110-8 |110°3 |109-0 1105-9 |105°3 |106-4 |106°9 
Complete Index ......... | 92-4 | 62-6 | 82-5 | 77-9 | 74-2 | 96-4 | 91-9 | 91-9 | 93-4 | 93-7 | 95-7 | 97-7 96-0 | 98-4 | 98-6 | 98-7 |100-1 |100°9 
4 | End of Year End of Month, 1940 
* 7 j ar 
Currency | Level* _ ' ] = " er - pee | 
| 1929 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 
| 
| | i i a 
SERED, cccndssennabee (a) Francs to £ 124-21 |123-91 |147-283/176-75 (176-5 176-5 176-5 |176-5 |176-5 176°5 med im’ 2 enn ha i 
Brussels ......... (a) Belgas ,, | 35-00 | 34-883) 29-46); 27-51 | 23-874) 23-874) 23-87}/23-87}/23-87} ae aus ot ase 
Milan ..........++++ (6) Lire ” 92-46 | 93-22 | 95-00 | 88-12}) 78-33 | 79-08 | 78-14 oe. oe 69°88 |63-16 |... . nas _ os oe 
MED snanngwutaad (a) Francs _,, | 25-225) 25-133) 21-614) 20-55 | 17-87}! 17-90 17-90 7-90 |17-90 |17-90 |17-80 |17-75 |17-70 [17-65 |17-35 +35 |17°35 
ae (b) Pesetas ,, 25-224| 36-62}$) 80-00f| 150(d)!) 39-40 | 40-00 | 39-6 te 39-00 139-00 |38-10 |38-10 |38-10 140-50 |40-50 40. 50 40°50 
Amsterdam ...... (a) Florins ,, 12-107 12- O09}, | 8-98 | 8-523) 7°55 | 7- 554! 7-544} 7°53 | 7-53 | . - oa wag! ages ao oes os 
Stockholm ...... (a) Kronor ,, 18-159) 18-13¢) 19-40 | 19-40 | 16-90 | 16-90 | 16-90 |16-90 |16-90 |16-90 |16-90 |16-90 |16-90 |16-90 |16-90 {16-90 16°90 
Oslo ...........20++ (a) Kronor ,, 18-159; 18-203) 19-90 | 19-90 | 17-70 | 17-70 | 17-70 |17-70 eee ees vee eee eee ove vee “ 
Copenhagen...... Kronen ,, 18-159) 18-20}) 22-40 | 22-40 | 20-374) 20-624) 20-50 18-15}| 
BREED. sncncccccess Marks ,, 20-43 | 20- 433) 12-41 | 11-544) Unq’t’d “i swe siete SM aia aa me ‘ enn . we 
New York ...... (a) Dollars | 4-863! 4-87§| 4-999] 4-63 4°03 | 4-03 | 4-03 | 4-03 | 4-03 | 4-03 | 4-03 | 4-03 | 4-03 | 4-03 | 4-03 | 4-03 | 4-0 
Buenos Aires ... | (a) Pence to Peso | 47°62 | 45 = | 17-033) 20-42 | 17-75 | 17-524) 17-174/17-17$/17-174)17- 174/17 064/17 -02}| 17-024) 17 -02})17-024/17 02} 17-084 
Rio de Janeiro... »  Milreis | 5-899] 5H | 2H 3% 34(0¢)] 3% | 3h | 38 | 3h 38% | 3% | Nom. | Nom § § § j 
Monte Video ... Peso 51 | 46} | 254 19 | 23 | 293 | Sha | “Sep | 363 | 288 % | “oe” | “35 § § 5 j 
Valparaiso ...... Pesos to £ 40-00 ao-50 anes ase 110(¢)} 110(¢)} 11000) 100(¢)) 100(¢) 95(e)| 95(e) 953 953 953 953 ; a 
. . . e ° ° 8. ° 8. ° 8 ° 8. ° 8 ° 8. ° 8. ° 8. d. 8. ° 8. ad. 8. ° 8. = 
Bombay ......... Sterlingto Rupee} 1 6 | 1 5545/1 6/1 5H) 1 6 11 6 «1 6 1 6 1 6 11 6 l1 6 1 6 j1 6 i1 6 f1 6 fl 6 II 6 
Hongkong ...... - Dollar| ... 18/18 1/1 8 |/1 opi $ 1 26/1 23 |1 23/1 3 11 8 12 8 1 8 fd 8 fk 8 fd 8 fh 8 
Shanghai ......... i. Dollar} ... | 2 14 |1 2/0 8/0 4/0 0 4% 0 440 44/0 42 [0 3% [0 3% |0 34/0 3H/0 3] [0 33 0 3} 
Kobe ........ om ” Yen 2 0%); 2 Of} 1 2 /1 2 2% | 1 of I Qi 1 4 iL 4 | Sell Ql. Vid 2g id Qe jd 2 I 2} {1 2 
Singapore......... - Dollar| 2 4 2 33 |2 44/2 3H) 2 4% | 2 4/2 4h 2 4 2 4% 2 4% /2 4% |2 4m? 44/2 44/2 44/2 44/2 4h 
j { | 1 
a i 
* Previous to September 20, 1931. +t Nominal (export rate). t Nominal. § Special account. (a) Official Bank of England Rate since the war. 
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THE ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK LTD. 


INCORPORATED 1902 


10/12 WALBROOK, LONDON, E.C.4 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT: TEL-AVIV 
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BRANCHES : 
TEL-AVIV JAFFA JERUSALEM HAIFA TIBERIAS 
SAFAD PETAH TIKVAH HEDERA HADAR HACARMEL REHOVOTH 


Undertakes every description of Banking Service for Business with Palestine 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 17 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.2. 

Paid-up Capital ... one ote a eae a aa i ae £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund re aa boa omh pad ia Kad ed wh 2,500,000 

Currency Reserve Pe ee a a 2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter S ei of Peg 4,500,000 


£13, 500, 000 


DIRECTORS: 
D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. CHARLES GIPPS HAMILTON, Esa. DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esa. 
Hon. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. FREDERICK V. C. LIVINGSTONE- Sr JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E. 
J. F. G. GILUIAT, Esq. LEARMONTH, Esqa., D.8.O. ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 
EDMUND GODWARD, Esa. Ricgut Hon. Tue Eart or MIDDLETON, K.P., P.C 
Numerous Branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the Dominion of NEW ZEALAND. 


Letters of Credit and Bills of Exchange granted. Bills Negotiated or sent for Collection. Telegraphic Transfers made. Banking 
Business of every description transacted with Australia and New Zealand. 
Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained at the Office. G. C. Cowan. Manager. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1746 


LONDON OFFICES: 


City Office - - - - 38 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
West End Branch - - - 198 Piccadilly, W.1 


where accounts can be opened on usual London terms 


Head Office: 38 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


Over 200 Branches t eniaitions Scotland 





Head Office: Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 


LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4, and 18/20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 


Every description of banking service undertaken, including Foreign Exchange, Trustee and Executry business. 
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| Unit of End of Year | 1940 (End of Month) 
' Z Measure- os 
Commodity | __ ment | a — a 
and Price 1929 1937 1938 | 1939 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | De 
awe and —— l | | | l +i penance 
Wheat, No. 2 Northern nitoba | s.d. pergr.| 55 6/55 9| 27 6)| 30 7$/28 7 |30 74/31 74/82 42/30 74:28 102/24 8 |25 4125 6/25 6 |2 25 Wy 
» English Gazette Average | ,, percwt| 9 6| 8 5| 4 4| 7 117 al? air sit vit civ aie oli tite ole Sine 3 ine 
Flour, London Standard, ex-mill | ,,per280lb.| 40 0 | 34 9 | 23 6 | 20 6 |22 © |22 0 |22 0 |22 0 |22 O /25 6 |25 6 |25 6 25 6 |25 6 /25 6 |o5 ; 
Barley, English Gazette ‘Average » per ewt. 8 8/13 5 710/16 4 li7 10 {16 8z16 7 '16 6 16 1/1610 |17 8/21 8 {20 8 /20 1 {20 i. 
ats, . ~ be < 7 0| 8 2| 6 0/13 4/16 0 |13 41 (12 7 {11 7glaa 4 {11 4 Jil 7Qlt4 1/14 2l14 sla sy! 
Maize, La Plata, landed . » per ‘qr. 31 0}; 33 3] 30 6 | 23 719 3 15 9 114 9114 83 412 44/12 8/1 it 13 8/12 4$)11 0/10 6 |1g : 
Rice, No, 2 Burma ......... pees » perewt.) 12 6) 8 9 7 0;15 0j15 0/8 03 8 0/8 3/9 0/9 0] 9 6/10 0/12 6/12 8/12 8 |g t 
Potatoes, Good English ............ £ per ton 3°75 6-75 5°75 6°37 | 6-75 | 7°5 | 7-75 | 8-25 | 8-37 | 14-5 | 5-75 7°25 | 7°75 | 8-25 | 8-25 oa 
Beef, English Sides . s. per 8 lb. 5-67 5-00 4°58 5°33 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 5-25 . 
- Argentine Chilled. Hind- Qrs. a 5-17 4-17 4-92 5-00 | 5-33 | 5-33 | 5-33 | 5-33 | 5-33 | 5-33 | 5-33 | 5-33 | 5-33 | 5-33 | 5-33 2 
Mutton, English ..................... * 7-00 6-00 5°17 6-33 | 6-16 | 6-16 | 6-16 | 6-16 | 6°16 | 6-16 | 6-16 | 6-16 | 6°16 | 6-16 | 6-16 4 
Imported®..............0+0 me 4-83 3°50 | 3°17 3°37 | 4°33 | 4°33 | 4°33 | 4-33 | 4-33 | 4°33 | 4-33 | 4-33 | 4-33 | 4-33 | 4- 33 n 
Bacon, Wiltshire Cut Sidest ...... s. per cwt. |105-0 (100-0 (100-0 [115-0 [125-0 |113-5 |118-5 [118-5 [118-5 {113-5 [113-5 [118-5 {118-5 (118-5 |118-+5 § 
Other Food Products Braet wy _— 
Tea, Indian Auction Average...... | d.perlb. | 13-12 | 14-07 | 13-72 |13-46**) ... |... * o a ——— oss one oe 
Coffee, Costa Rica, Good to Fine | s. d. per cwt.|165 0 | 58 6 | 67 6 {101 0 /101 0 |101 0 \96 0 |94 0 |87 6 \81 6 \80 0 |80 0 |81 6195 0 1100 0 l100. 
SNE TER. nccvccccccrosovcceens = 62 6] 52 6] 41 0 | 65 3/66 3 |64 6 163 3/61 3 |62 6 |57 O [57 0157 O |57 0 |56 O 53 8 es 
Sugar, B.W.I. Crystalised . 9 22 3] 19 4s) 18 103] 37 3 187 3/137 3187 3137 8187 3137 $137 3187 9137 9 |87 9137 9 $7 9 
» Refined Granitd., London a 22 9/| 20 33% 20 63) 36 10 |36 10 |36 10 |36 10 |36 10 |36 10 |36 10 |36 10 |40 6 |40 6 |40 6/40 6 40 
Cheese, Imported? ............-..+06 "i | 97 0| 73 O| 72 0} 78 0178 0/78 0/78 0178 0/78 O |85 O |85 O |85 0 |93 1$/99 2 |99 2 % 3 
Butter, All Grades§ ......... eal a 180 0 |148 0 |144 6 |145 0 |143 0 |143 0 143 0 |143 0 [143 0 |143 0 |143 0 [143 0 |143 0 [143 0 [143 0 [143 9 = 
Coconut Oil, ee saidieaapetemecds £ per ton 34°00 | 19°75 16°00 | 22-13 |22- }28-13 or 28°13 [28-13 |28-13 /28-13 [28-13 |28-13 |28-13 |28-13 |28-13 
Cotton, American Middling ....... d. per Ib. | 9-42 ‘77 | 5-22] 8-78 | 8-0 | 8-06 | 7-78 | 8-11 | 7-42 | 7-59 | 7-87 | 8-33 | 8-30 | 8-18 | 8-49 | a-n 
» Egyptian f.g.i., Giza...... - 14°15 8-92 | 7-54 | 10°37 |10 10-48 |10-46 |10-49 |10-18 |11-17 |11-46 |13-83 |13-06 [13-23 |12-62 [19-1 
»  Yarn—32’s Twist ......... 13-87 | 11-50 | 9-00 | 18-25 |14-53 |14-65 |14-41 {15-22 [14-30 |14-32 |14-26 [14-88 114-99 |14-88 |15-35 115 n 
= Cloth—39-inch Shirtings |s.d. per piece) 13 0 9 7 8 71,12 8j11 4/]12 0/12 6/13 4/112 10 12 4/12 14/12 3 j|12 3/11 11 |11 9 [12 " 
any ag ey d. per lb. 23-00 | 16-50 | 11-50 | 15-50 |15-5 15-5 |18-75 [18-75 |18-75 |18-75 [18-75 [18-75 19-5 119°5 19-5 |19+5 
” , | | 
Combing ............-.0-20-+e ee 33°00 | 24-00 | 22-50 | 26-00 (26-0 [26-0 (35-5 |35-5 (35-5 |35-°5 |35°5 |35°5 |37-0 |37-0 {37-0 {37-9 
» Tops, 64's censaeseereeceeeeeees * 31-00 | 30-00 | 25-00 | 31-70 |31-7 |31-7 |42-5 |42-5 |42-5 /42-5 [42-5 [42-5 [45-0 [45-0 [45-0 45-0 
Flax, Livonian Z.K, .............+ £ per ton 58-00 | 66-60 | 74°50 |147°50 |155-00)/155-00) 155-00) 155-00! 200-00 Njominal} 
Hemp, Manila ..............+.-+-s0++ ” 35°50 | 30-00 | 20-00 | 29-00 |29-00 {26-0 00 |26-00 |26-00 |26-00 |26-00 [26-00 |26-00 |26-00 |26-00 |26-00 |26-™ 
Jute, |! eae 0 0l* Dundee . ”» 27°75 18-87 | 19°38 | 21-25 |40-50 |41-75 |34-50 [34-00 |32- 50 (80°75 |27-00 123-00 |22-50 21-25 |24-50 {27-09 
| | | 
Pig Iron, Cleveland, G.M.B. No. 3 s.perton | 72-5 | 102-0 | 105-0 | 104-0 |104-0 |107-0 |107-0 |107-0 1107-0 1116-0 1116-0 116-0 |116-0 |116-0 |124-0 |124-9 
« Steel Rails, Middlesbrough . pabove £ per ton 8-50 | 10-12 | 10°12 | 10-15 |10-15 [12°15 |11-15 [11-15 [11-15 [12-75 |12-75 112-75 |12-75 112-75 [14-5 |145 
Iron Bars, = 10-75 | 13°25 | 18-25 } 12°25 112-25 12-88 |12-88 [14-13 |14-13 {14-13 |15-13 |15-18 |15-13 115-13 15-63 |15-63 
Tin Plates, L.C., S. "Wales santana s.d. per box] 18 9 | 23 0 21 6 | 21 6 |21 6/24 9 |24 9 |24 9 |24 9 |26 O |26 O /26 O /26 O [26 0 [29 9 |29 9 
Coal, Welsh, Best Ad’ty ............ |s.d. perton| 20 1] 21 0/| 21 0/27 4/27 4/27 4(|27 4 |27 4/28 6 [28 6/28 6 |28 6 |28 6/28 6 (|31 3 {gi 3 
» Durham, Best Gas .......... - 16 9 | 22 6 | 18 103) 22 6 |22 6 |22 6 /22 6 |22 6 |23 6/23 6 |23 6 |23 6 |23 6 \23 6 |26 43/26 4 
» Sheffield, Best House ...... - 21 0 | 23 0| 23 0| 26 0/29 0 |29 © |29 0 |29 0 |30 0 |30 0 |30 0 |30 0 (30 0 |30 0 |31 9 \gt ¢ 
Lead, English Pig £ per ton | 23-25 | 17-50 | 17-00 | 25-50 |25-5 |25-5 |25-5 [25-5 |25-5 |25-5 |25-5 |25-5 125-5 [25-5 [25-5 [25-5 
Tin, Standard ........ a. }178-12 |181-25 |216-00 | 247-9 |238-5 |254-6 |248-9 |253-4 | 262 -¢ 255-8 |256°5 |259-9 1257-6 |256:8 
SE. on epipnsson pot 68-00 | 38-94 | 44-09 |956-00 [56-0 [56-0 [56-0 [56-0 [56-0 [56-0 [56-0 [56-0 [56-0 |56-0 156-0 156-0 
Seater, iene Sbenconsesos » 19-87 | 14-94 13-96 | 23-25 |23-25 j23°25 |23-25 [23-25 23-25 {23-25 lo 25 (23-25 (23-25 (23-25 |23-25 (28-25 
| | | | | | 
Timber, English Oak Planks ...... | 8. per c. ft. 70 | 6-0 | 6-0 8-5 | 8:5 | 8:5 | 8:5 | 8-5 | 8-5 8-5 | 8-5 8°5 8°5 8°5 8:5 | 85 
pa Swed. U/S 24 x 7......... £ per st. 19-00 | 23-00 | 20-25 | 25-13 125-13 |25-13 |25-13 |25-13 125-13 146-25 |46-25 146-25 |46-25 146-25 46°25 |46°25 
Cement, Best Portland oe 8. per ton 47-0 2-0 42-0 45-0 (45-0 (|45-0 = 145-0 |48°5 |49°5 j49°5 [49-5 149-5 |49°5 [49-5 [49-5 
Hides, Market, Best Ox d. per Ib. 6-31 5°43 4-75 7°69 | 7-69 | 7-69 | 7-88 | 7-75 | 7°75 | 7-75 | 7°75 | 7-75 | 4-75 | 4-75 | 4°75 | 4% 
Leather, Sole Blends 8/14 Ib. ...... os | 21 20 18} 27 27 27 "27 27 ji 30 29 | 28} 264 26} 263 | 30 $1 
Petrol, No. 1 Spirit d. per gal. | 174 18 | 18 22 22 22 22 22 | 233! 233] 234 | 233 244 | 244] 24h] 2 
Petroleum, Paraffin - 12 10% | 10 13 13 is Pf 4s 13 | 14} 14$ | 14} 14} 14} | 143 143 | 14 
Fue! Oil, Inlaid Furnace Bx. Inst. | 8. per ton 67-5 | 92-3 | 92-3 [133-0 {133- 0 |133-0 |133-0 |133-0 [178-8 |178-8 |178°8 1178°8 |184°5 {184-5 |184-°5 |184+ 
Linseed Oil, Naked, net............| £perton | 45-00 | 27-87 | 22-25 | 36-50 | 40-5 |46-25 /42-5 [42-5 |47-5 |44-0 |44-0 [44-0 [44-0 [41-5 [41-5 141-5 
Rubber, Plant, Sheet . d. perton | 8-06 | 6-94 8-18 | 11-63 11:81 13-0 |11-06 111-0 |11-°63 [18-06 |12-54 [12-13 |11-75 [11-81 [11-81 [12-19 
Soda, Crystals .......... = £ per ton 5°12 | 5:12 5°35 5°37 | 5°37 | 5-37 | 5-37 | 5-37 5°37 | 5°37 | 5°37 | 5-13 | 5-13 | 5°13 | 5°13 | 5B 
Creosote, London ...........-..+-+++» d. per gal. 4°25 5-94 | 4-37 5°63 | 5°63 | 5°37 5°37 | 5-37 | 5 *63 | 5-63 | 5-63 | 5-37 | 5-37 | 5-37 | 5-87 | 5-87 
i t | | 
* Pre-war, N.Z. frozen wethers. t Pre-war, Danish only. ae ne only. § Pre-war, Danish only. || Pre-war Native Firsts. 4 Electrolytic copper. 
th September, later figures not available. 
Average | 1940 (End of Month) 
Unit of 7 
Commodity Measurement ] l j ; | “| er ee ee a ao 
1929 | 1932 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April| May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oet. | Nov. | Dee 
_ } 7 ] _— , : Tigg = ——— a - a 
Cereals and Meat ...... (1913=100) |135-6 | 95-4 126-8 jill: 7 1108-1 |129-6 |131-0 1129-0 1120-6 1120-2 119- 1 |125-7 6 135-1 134-3 1184- 1 1135+ 
Other Food ..............- 136-8 | 99°6 [107-3 | 93-5 |104-5 |130-4 |127-0 |129-9 |128-9 |128-0 7-4 |127-9 131-5 1135-0 1135-0 |136-0 
SY inntcnsinantoceses 141-9 | 75-7 |104-6 | 83-2 | 90-5 |131-4 [118-7 |117-7 [133-9 |135-5 [137-6 |136-4 134-3 [1382-9 |133-9 |135°7 
Minerals ..........-.+0+++ | 116-2 | 88-6 |126-0 j113°2 |116-3 [145-3 134-9 1139-7 |139-5 141-0 1143-4 146°5 | 147-0 |147-2 1155-7 155°7 
Miscellaneous ........... i j112-7 | 77-1 [104-5 | 94-4 | 99-8 130-7 |122-2 1125-6 | }123-8 123-6 |134-0 |188-0 |1i 132-0 {131-4 {132-5 |138:1 
Complete Index ....... i _—— 127-2 | 86-1 [113-5 | 98-9 [102-1 |132-6 = 5 |126-5 |128-5 |129-0 |131-7 |134-6 |13: 135-6 |135-8 |137-7 |1889 
Joi = | | | } 
Cereais and Meat ...... | 96-9 | 68-2 | 90-6 | 79-8 | 73-8 | 92-6 | 93-7 | 87-2 | 86-3 | 86-0 | 85-2 | 89-9 | 84-7 | 93-4 | 96-6 | 96-0 | 95-9 | 964 
Other Foods ............ | 85-8 | 62:5 67-4 58-7 | 65-6 | 81-8 | 79-7 | 81°5 80-9 | 80-4 | 80-0 | 80-3 | 80-1 | 81-5 | 82-5 | 84-8 | 84-8 | 85% 
Textiles .....000.0ccccc00- | 92-2 | 49-2 | 67-9 | 54-0 | 58°8 | 85-7 | 77-1 76°5 | 87-0 | 88-0 | 89-4 | 88-6 | 85-5 | 87:4 | 87-2 | 86-3 | 87-0 | 88% 
BINED snconstesnccsenses | 95-6 | 72-9 1103-7 | 93-1 | 95-6 1119-5 |110-9 | oe3 114-7 |115-9 |117-8 |120-4 21-4 1120-9 |120-9 [121-0 |128-0 |128¢ 
Miscellaneous ...........- | 90-5 | 61-9 | 84-0 75-9 | 80-8 |104-9 | 98-1 | 104 1-8 | 99-4 | 99-3 |107-6 {110-8 |110-3 |109-0 |105-9 |105-3 |106-4 {1069 
Complete Index ......... 92-4 | 62-6 | 82-5 | 71-9 | 74-2 | 96-4 91-9 | 91-9 | 93-4 | 93-7 | 95-7 | 97-7 96-0 | 98:4 | 98°6 | 98-7 |100-1 |1009 
| 
RATES OF EXCHANGE IN LONDON P 
aw End of Year End of Month, 1940 
‘ new } | 
Currency | tev? | ‘ bl sii 7 i Scermeregrennoceeeri 
| 1929 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April} May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Det. 
ii cicaitctiil | (a) Francs to £ 124-21 (123-91 |147-283'/176-75 |176-5 176°5 176-5 |176-5 |176-5 (176-5 ; ’ ie oar ae | eee o 
Brussels ......... | (a) Belgas ,, 35-00 | 34-88%) 29-464) 27-51 | 23-% 23-874) 23-874/23-874/23-87} i — ine aera ioe via “ 
OO (b) Lire ~ | 92-46 | 93-22 | 95-00 | 88-12) 78-33 | 79-08 | 78-14— (69-50 |69-88 |63-16 |... ss sai * — 
SE si cbenavhct (a) Francs ,, | 25-22) 25-133) 21-614) 30-65 | 17: 17-90 | 17-90 |17-90 |17-90 |17-90 |17-80 [17-75 |17-70 |17-65 |17-35 |17-35 |17-% 
EE os rapcwesnins (b) Pesetas ,, | 25-224) 36-62}| 80-00] 150(d)! 39- 40-00 | 39-65 138-60 189-00 |39-00 |38-10 |38-10 |88-10 [40-50 |40-50 |40-50 |40°5 
Amsterdam ...... (a) Florins ,, 2-107 12-09}, | 8-98 8-52}) 7-55 7°55}| 7: 544) 7 7°53 | 7-53 oF ae | od ’ : . ve 
Stockholm ...... (a) Kronor ,, 18-159) 18-13¢) 19-40 | 19-40 | 16-90 | 16-90 | 16-90 16-90 116-90 |16-90 |16-90 |16-90 |16-90 |16-90 |16-90 |16-90 |16°% 
GERD cccccocccescvee (a) Kronor ,, 18-159 18-204) 19-90 | 19-90 | 17-70 | 17-70 | 17-70 |17-70 ap a tek i zz he vag HY gen eee oo 
Copenhagen...... Kronen ,, | 18-159) 18-204) 22-40 | 22-40 | 20-374) 20-62}| 20-50 |18-15}|_ ... i sata eil 
~~ eo Marks ,, 20-43 | 20-434) 12-41 | 11-54$)Ungq't'd) ... |... | 0 Dea Tl ode) ' a ad 
New York ...... (a) Dollars ,, | 4-863 4-87i | 4-994 | 4-634 |) 4-03 | 4-03 | 4-03 | 4-03 | -<8 4-03 | 4-03 | 4-03 | 4-03 | 4-03 | 4-03 | 4-03 | 4°03 
Buenos Aires ... | (a) Pence to Peso | 47-62 | 45% | 17-034] 20-42 | 17-75 | 17-524| 17-174|17-174|17 a are 17 -06$/17-02}|17- 024/17 -02$|17-024|17 -02})17°0 
Rio de Janeiro... ~ Milreis 5-899| 54 | 26 | 3% | 3H (¢)) 3%, | 3A oe. 2 34 3h, fom, | Nom, | § § § | § 
Monte Video ... Peso 51 | 46% | 25} 19} 22 223 | 233 | 262 | 26) hh | 2 22 | 25 § § 3 j 
Valparaiso ...... Pesos to £ > a 7 oa 110(¢)| 110(c)} 110(¢)| 100(e) 1264 | v5(0| 95(c)| 95t 05¢ 95t 95} § j 
8. d. s. d. 8. d. 8. d. ad Mma itd Be = .d. is. d. iad. ja. dd. in. dd. in de is dd. 8 @ 
Bombay ......... Sterlingto Rupee| 1 6 | 1 6s4| 1 6/1 5H} 1 6 |1 6 /1 6 1 6 |i i 6 |1 6 j1 6 ]1 6 1 6 I1 6 jl 6 jl 8 
Hongkong ...... » Dollar|... 28 )2 3)/1 8 11 2h) 1 2H) 1 Quit 2% I 2 313 11 8311 3 li gs ft 8 fi 3 8 
Shanghai ......... a Dollar}... | 2 Ib | 1 2%) 0 8$/0 44/0 49/0 440 480 44 6 44 10 3% 10 3% 0 3H/0 3H/0 3] JO 33 0 4 
NE 0 Yen 2 O34; 2 Of; 1 2/1 2 24/1 2} | 1 24/1 4 (1 4 |1 Sell 2MiL wl 2h ir 2h in 2g ir 2h ll 4 
Singapore......... Dollar} 2 4 |2 33/2 44/2 3/2 44/2 \2 2 4% 2 ‘ 2 ‘ F ‘ 2 44.2 4 
ingapo ” |} 2 44/2 44/2 4% &i2 44/2 4/2 4% /2 ‘a? 4A (2 44/2 4h 2 
» i | { | | ! — 
* Previous to September 20, 1931. + Nominal (export rate). t Nominal. § Special account. (a) Official Bank of England Rate since the war. 


(d) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Houses. (c) Sellers. (d) Madrid Rate. 
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THE ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK LTD. 


INCORPORATED 1902 


10/12 WALBROOK, LONDON, EC.4 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT: TEL. AVIV 


















BRANCHES : 
TEL-AVIV JAFFA JERUSALEM HAIFA TIBERIAS 
SAFAD PETAH TIKVAH HEDERA HADAR HACARMEL REHOVOTH 













Undertakes every. description of Banking Service for Business with Palestine 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 17 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.2. 

Paid-up Capital ... ss si ts wan a ee ie ve £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund Sia ar hed al on eg bad as wt 2,500,000 

Currency Reserve a x. et e 2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘ander ‘the Charter ba aed “f° m3 4,500,000 


£13, 500, 000 


DIRECTORS: 
D. F. ANDERSON, Esa. CHARLES GIPPS HAMILTON, Esa. DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esa. 
Hon. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. FREDERICK V. C. LIVINGSTONE- Sr JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esa. 
EDMUND GODWARD, Esa. Ricut Hon. Toe Eart or MIDLETON, K.P., P.C 
Numerous Branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the Dominion of NEW ZEALAND. 
Letters of Credit and Bills - Exchange granted. Bills Negotiated or sent for Collection. Telegraphic Transfers made. Banking 
Business of every description transacted with Australia and New Zealand. 
Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained at the Office. G. C. Cowan, Manager. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1746 


LONDON OFFICES: | 


City Office - - - - 38 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
West End Branch - - - 198 Piccadilly, W.1 


where accounts can be opened on usual London terms 


Head Office: 38 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


Over 200 Branches throughout Scotland 


que 110 


Head Office: fh) 4h Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH ee SCOTLAND 


LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4, and 18/20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 


Every description of banking service undertaken, including Foreign Exchange, Trustee and Executry business. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd of March, 1866 


March 15, 1941 


Established in Calcutta 29th September, 1863 
Bankers to the Government in KENYA (B. E. Africa) and UGANDA 


Subscribed Capital - 


Paid-up Capital - 


Reserve Fund~ - - 


HEAD OFFICE - - 


- - £4,000,000 
£2,000,000 


£2,200,000 


26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 





BRANCHES 
CALCUTTA CAWNPORE  |MANDALAY STEAMER POINT, | ENTEBBE 
BOMBAY DELHI /COLOMBO ADEN | KAMPALA Uganda 
MADRAS LAHORE | KANDY MOMBASA ) JINJA 
KARACHI TUTICORIN NUWARA ELIYA |NAIROBI [| TANGA iia 
CHITTAGONG | COCHIN ADEN NAKURU enya | DAR-ES-SALAAM ae 
AMRITSAR RANGOON ZANZIBAR KISUMU | MWANZA j Sune 


__ The Bank grants Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers on all places where it is represented ; negotiates and collects 
Bills of Exchange ; collects Pay, Pensions, and generally transacts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Current Accounts are opened and Deposits are received for fixed periods, not exceeding one year, at rates to be 


obtained on application 


Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques available throughout the World are issued to Constituents by 


the Head Office and Branches. 
Trusteeships and Executorships undertaken. 


THE 


Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney, 


LIMITED 


(with which is amalgamated the BANK OF VICTORIA LTD.) 


EsTaBLISHED 1834 
IncorPoraTeD 1n New Sovutn Wates witn Limrrep LiasiLity 


£12,000,000 00 


£4,739,012 10 0 
£4,300,000 00 
£4,739,012 10 0 


£13,778,025 0 0 


Authorised Capital 
Capital Paid up 
Reserve Fund 
Reserve Capital 


Total Assets 
30th June, 1940 £66,292.9146 65 


Head Office: Sydney—343 George Street 

General Manager: C. Darvall 

438 Offices and Branches in New South Wales, 

Queensland, Victoria, South Australia and Aus- 

tralian Capital Territory. Agencies throughout 

Australia and New Zealand, and all other parts 

of the world. 

Drafts payable on demand and Letters of Credit 

are issued by the London Office on the Head 

Office, Branches and Agencies of the Bank. 

Bills on Australasia negotiated and collected. 
Remittances cabled and mailed. 

LONDON OFFICE: 
18 BIRCHIN LANE, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


CG. M. AINSWORTH, Manager; E. A. BARRETT, Accountant. 


IONIAN 


CAPITAL—Authorised - £1,000,000 








BANK, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1839 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT CO. 


LIMITED 
24 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


£1,800,000 
1,800,000 
200,000 
800,000 
1,000,000 


Capital Authorised - - 
Subscribed - - - = - 
Paid-up Preference Shares 
Paid-up Ordinary Shares - 
Reserve Fund - - - - 


DIRECTORS 


CoLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Chairman 
GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER 
ROBERT ALEXANDER 

Mark DINELEY 

Eric Gore Browne, D.S.O., O.B.E., A.D.C. 
Sir Austin Epwarp Harris, K.B.E. 
FRANK NEWCOMB 
ie K. J. Bowie 

“1A. MACNAGHTEN 
P. C. Tone 


Joint-M anag 


Sec retary 


Approved Mercantile Bills discounted. Loans 
granted on negotiable securities. Money received 
on deposit at call and short notices at current 
market rates, as advertised from time to time 
in the daily papers. For longer periods on 
specially agreed terms. 


The Company deals in British Treasury 
Bills of any maturity 





Subscribed and Paid up - £600,000 


OVER 100 years of Banking Service in ENGLAND AND GREECE 


” 32 ” ””? ” 
” 13 ” ” ” 


re EGYPT 
a CYPRUS 





THE BRITISH BANK FOR THE NEAR EAST, WITH OVER 50 BRANCHES AND SUB-OFFICES 


HEAD OFFICE : 


25/31 MOORGATE, LONDON, €E.C.2 








Printed in Great Britain by EYRE AND SporriswoopE LIMITED, His Majesty’s Printers, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
THE EconoMIST NEWSPAPER, LTD., at 8 Bouverie St., Fleet S8t., E.C.4.—Saturday, March 15, 1941. 


Principal Offices in the Near East— 
ATHENS + ALEXANDRIA + NICOSIA 
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THE ECONOMIST 


TRADE SUPPLEMENT 


MARCH 29, 1941 


In view of the need to economise paper the Trade Supplement, published monthly until the end of 1940, will 
in future be published quarterly in the last week of March, June, September and December. 


The Trend 


Tue first quarter of 1941, which was comparatively free 
from air raids, has witnessed further progress in Great 
Britain’s economic mobilisation. 

The reserve of unemployed on which the war industries 
have hitherto been able to draw has now been almost ex- 
hausted. The number of unemployed registered in Great 
Britain fell from 705,000 on December 9th to 581,000 on 
February 10th ; of these only 200,000 were wholly urem- 
ployed men and something like one-half of them were 
probably ‘‘ between jobs.’’ In future the war industries will 
therefore have to secure their labour requirements from 
unessential and overstaffed occupations. To this end, the 
Government has asked the consumers’ goods industries to 
concentrate the reduced volume of output into fewer fac- 
tories ; this measure is expected to release 500,000 to 750,000 
persons for war work. In addition, the Government has 
decided to comb out of unessential occupations men over 
military age and women over twenty years old; and it has 
curtailed the movement of labour out of essential industries 
by restricting the right of workers to leave their jobs and 
of employers to dismiss their workers. 

In view of the reduced level of shipping losses between 
the middle of December and February, the intake of essen- 
tial raw materials has been fairly substantial, thus render- 
ing possible a further increase in the output of munitions. 
Supplies of steel and other metals have on the whole been 
adequate for all essential needs. The flow of raw materials 
to the steel furnaces has been sufficient to enable them to 


of Business 


operate not far short of capacity ; and as the domestic out- 
put of steel has been heavily supplemented by imports from 
America, there has been no shortage for vital purposes. The 
heavy intake of essential materials has needs compelled a 
curtailment in imports of cotton and other commodities 
that are used largely in the manufacture of consumers’ 
goods. And the output of cotton and wool textiles and of 
other civilian goods has been further diminished. But even 
at the reduced level of output, supplies are ample for all 
essential requirements. 

The average daily value of retail trade, as measured by 
the Bank of England’s index, has been only slightly lower 
than a year ago; in January it was 0.3 per cent lower than 
in the corresponding month in 1940. Sales of merchandise 
other than food showed a reduction of 8.8 per cent from the 
figure for January, 1940. The volume of sales has shown a 
more marked shrinkage, but the scope for further reduc- 
tions remains substantial. 

Transport during the winter months has not been fully 
adequate to needs ; there have been all too many reports 
of delays at ports, of the late arrival of materials at fac- 
tories. But these difficulties have been due to the in- 
adequate utilisation of facilities, rather than to a serious 
shortage of carrying capacity. 

On the whole, the first three months of the current year 
have been spent to good purpose. But economic mobilisa- 
tion is still far from complete and the need for speed in 
bringing the process to completion remains pressing. 


British Industrial Developments 


COAL 


In many districts the coal mining industry is suffering from 
shortage of labour. After the loss of European markets steps 
were taken to reduce the consequent unemployment by 
encouraging miners to leave the industry, and now that the 
industrial demand for coal has so greatly increased it is becom- 
ing difficult to meet it. One authority estimates that, manned 
as it is at present, the industry could not increase its ouput 
by more than 5 per cent if every colliery in the country worked 
full time, The question of transport also continues to hamper 
the disposal of coal. In South Wales the wagons available under 
the rationing scheme introduced in January are said to cover 
less than 60 per cent of the colliery commitments to customers 
outside the district. Yorkshire mineowners have taken strong 
action to secure the quicker return of empty wagons, and this 
has had a noticeable effect in reducing short time. The Durham 
position has been greatly improved by an increase in seaborne 
trade. In some districts production is inadequate to meet the 
industrial demand, but priority orders are being well met. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Activity in the iron and steel industry has continued at a 
high level; indeed the flow of raw materials to the steel furnaces 
has been sufficient to enable them to operate close to capacity. 
The increase in the output of domestic iron ore and in the 
collection of scrap has helped to offset the loss of Continental 
Taw materials. In order to ensure a large supply of scrap in 
coming months the survey of resources begun last year is to 

extended to the remainder of the country, i.e., western 
England, the Home Counties, west Midlands and East Anglia. 
In addition to the domestic output of steel, heavy tonnages 
continue to arrive from the United States. Total supplies, in 
fact, are very large; but so is the demand. And in order to 
Meet all essential requirements it has been found necessary to 
reduce further allocations for less essential purposes during 
the second quarter of the year. 





CHEMICALS 


There has been continued activity in all sections of the 
chemical market, although in some directions actual quantities 
on offer for new business were, of course, restricted by the 
limited supplies available for other than priority needs, Export 
inquiry has in most cases been in excess of available supplies. 
The tone of the pharmaceutical and fine chemicals markets re- 
mains steady, with no changes to record in the price position. 
There has been a good demand for most of the coal tar products, 
prices remaining firm, 


FOOTWEAR 


The main preoccupation of the footwear trade appears to be 
with the problem of meeting civilian demands in the face of 
a shortage of materials which is becoming more marked. The 
position is likely to be aggravated when the new contracts for 
service boots are made, as these are expected to be larger than 
the previous batch. Even for service requirements, though 
demands have been met, some difficulty has occasionally been 
experienced in finding the requisite materials. 


LINEN 


Strong representations by all sections of the industry stressing 
the vital necessity of maintaining connection with overseas 
markets have resulted in the release of slightly increased quanti- 
ties of raw material for certified fabric contracts to “‘ hard ”’ 
currency countries. High current costs militate against anything 
in the nature of bulk sales to overseas markets, so the con- 
cession gives little actual relief or assistance to producers 
completely barred from manufacturing for the home trade. 
Government orders, confined of necessity to relatively restricted 
quantities of yarn and cloth, offer insufficient alternatives to 
the normal potential capacity of existing plants. 


COTTON 


The most striking development in the industry has been the 
decision that the Controller is to be responsible in future for all 
imports of raw cotton, and that all supplies will be distributed 
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by the Government. This means the closing of the Liverpool 
futures market at the end of March. A company is being formed 
of members of the Liverpool and Manchester Cotton Associa- 
tions to asust the Government in classifying and distributing 
material. Spinners’ licences for the use of raw cotton were 
reduced at the beginning of March, and a further reduction 
will take place from April 1st to 50 per cent of capacity. Under 
the concentration scheme it is expected that of the 500 spinning 
mills and 800 weaving sheds about 200 mills and 300 sheds will 
be closed. Government requirements will receive first con- 
sideration, and then exports, but very little material will be 
available for ordinary civilian use: Business on ordinary lines 
has been impossible, partly owing to the withdrawal of pre- 
ference certificates, Numerous spinners and manufacturers have 
refused to sell on any terms whatever. A feature of interest 
has been the further big deal in white cambrics for Java, the 
orders amounting to 10,000,060 yards. Yarns made from Ameri- 
can cotton have been very difficult to buy, and trade has been 
largely confined to Government contracts. Spinning production, 
owing to the shortage of raw cotton and operatives, has been 
further reduced to 65 per cent of capacity. 


JUTE 


_ The main concern of the jute industry is the supply of raw 
jute, for unles. fresh supplies are forthcoming from India there 
will be very little material available by the summer months. 


Mills and factories may be compelled to close down withoy 
waiting for concentration. The Jute Controller has just int. 
mated to manufacturers that he cannot allow them to make o 
sell any further lots of sandbags, while yarn and cloth can fy 
bought only for essential purposes. Buyers must apply to the 
Jute Control for certificates of approval to purchase, but thei 
problem is to find sellers, as spinners and manufacturers arp 
not inclined to sell for forward in view of the uncertainty of 
supplies. 


WOOL 


The unexpectedly severe cut in the March-June wool ration 
is likely to encourage speedy. pians for concentration. While the 
position of individual firms differs, the ration provides on the 
average for somewhat less than half normal day-time running 
of mills. There is no restriction whatever in raw material for 
either fabric exports or service clothing needs, and those mills 
engaged upon Government contracts are working at something 
like capacity. Not every mill, however, is balanced for this type 
of production nor is machinery readily adaptable. Some restric. 
tion in the weight of yarn to be made available for export 
orders is anticipated, but it is believed that the reason for this 
is the concentration on the shipping of fully manufactured 
goods. Broadly, it can be said that whilst the position is far from 
comfortable in the industry, there is confidence that vital needs 
will continue to be satisfied and hardship reasonably 
ameliorated. 


Business Developm ents Overseas 


UNITED STATES 


With the passage of the Lease and Lend Act and the virtual - 


eertainty of an appropriation of $7,000,000,000 for its imple- 
mentation, the United States is rapidly switching over from 
a peace to a war economy. In spite of the fact that this coincides 
with the transfer of over a million men into the services this 
transformation is causing less disturbance than might have been 
expected, and the labour shortage is being gradually overcome. 
Labour disputes have been numerous, and the _ public, 
increasingly impatient of trade unions, has been demanding 
drastic steps to prevent strikes. The marked success, so far, of 
the mediation machinery recently set up by the President may, 
however, it is hoped, render these unnecessary. Increasing 
Government control over industry is inevitable; already there 
have been imposed certain restraints on the flow of materials 
and on the increase in prices, though there seems to be some 
inclination on the part of Government purchase departments 
to try indirect control by substituting cheaper materials for 
those whose prices they consider unreasonable. It is recognised 
that only a part of the projected expenditure can be met out 
of taxation, and that there will have to be Government borrow- 
ing. The new taxation is expected to bear heavily on the middle 
incomes, including the higher ranges of wage-earners. All the 
business indices are moving more or less steadily upward. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


CANADA.—Business activity continued to rise during Decem- 
ber and employment reached a record level. The increase in 
Government orders for the iron and steel and automotive indus- 
tries offset the seasonal decline, itself less than usual, in the 
food and clothing industries. There was a further increase in 
constructional activity. The Chairman of the Wartime Require- 
ments Board has tabled a report according to which seven out 
of ten departments of war supply are progressing satisfactorily. 
Automotive equipment production is described as ‘‘ 100 per cent 

erfect,’’ shipbuuding progress is ‘‘ good,’’ and there is praise 
or the rapidity with which aerodromes have been constructed 
for the Empire Training Scheme. The difficulties of organisation 
and provision of tools for the munitions industries have heen 
largely surmounted, but Canada is dependent on the United 
States for 80 per cent of her machine tools, and some which are 
needed for important work have not even been ordered. Some 
technical difficulties in the production of bombs have not yet 
been surmounted; aircraft is produced at much greater cost 
than in the United States, partly for lack of efficient planning; 
and it appears that the position in respect of the production 
of tanks is not nearly as satisfactory as it had been represented 
—according to this report it will be very many months before 
they begin to appear. On the other hand the forecast is that all 
constructional enterprises now on hand for the Government 
will be completed by July Ist. 


AUSTRALIA.—Rural production conditions are now good, 
except in Western Australia, where rain is urgently needed. The 
wool clip is expected to be nearly as large as last year, though 
not of such good quality. There are good export surpluses of 
butter and meat. The munitions and building industries are 
expanding rapidly. The Budget provides for £A186 millions of 
direct war expenditure, and it is proposed to obtain £A150 
millions by taxation. 


SOUTH AFRICA.—The Budget, presented in March, showed 
both revenue and expenditure higher than the original estimates 
owing to the increase in industrial activity during the year. 
Further considerable increases in expenditure and taxation are 


provided for in the new Budget. Gold output and railway earn- 
ings were both higher in February this year than last. Agricul- 
tural conditions show no change in February. 


LATIN AMERICA 


The year ended in Argentina with an export balance of 
71,000,000 pesos, compared with an import balance of 
235,000,000 pesos in 1939. In January, 1941, an import balance of 
nearly 20,000,000 pesos was re-established, but compared with 
January, 1940, imports fell in value by 50 per cent and exports 
by 46 per cent. In January, 1941, for the first time in modern 
history, Brazil ousted Britain from the second place as supplier 
to Argentina; the United States still headed the list. Surplus 
stocks of grain are still Argentina’s ehief problem. The new 
crops of wheat, linseed and maize are being bought by the 
Government at basic prices. Old maize is being sold by the 
Government at very low prices, and the authorities have 
appealed to consumers to devise all possible means of using 
maize to assist in disposing of the surplus of some 6,500,000 
metric tons for which there is no export market. 

Sterling exchange in Chile and Peru is still stringent, with 
the supply dependent upon British Government purchases of 
agricultural products. 


GERMANY AND EUROPE 


During the winter 1940-41 Germany’s manufacturing industry 
concentrated on the output of machinery, aeroplanes, ships and 
railway material, especially locomotives and rolling stock. The 
shortage of workers and particularly of skilled workers con- 
tinued. Under the terms of the ‘‘ Prolonged Four Year Plan” 
a new drive has begun for the expansion of the coal, iron and 
steel, electricity, light metals and chemical industries, and also 
for such substitute industries as synthetic oil, rubber and textile 
fibres. The industries of Alsace-Lorraine and Luxemburg have 
been incorporated in the economic administration of the Reich. 
The heavy industries in occupied countries, as well as in depen- 
dent countries such as Hungary and Roumania, have been 
brought into close contact with German industry. In Lorraine, 
Luxemburg, Belgium and Holland the coal and iron industries 
have nearly reached pre-occupation output, but this has not 
yet happened in occupied France. For each of the occupied and 
dependent countries plans have been made for the extension of 
the key industries, and some are already in operation. The second 
new factor is the placing of war orders with manufacturing in- 
dustries in occupied countries. There are also reports that export 
orders received from Russia and other neutral countries are 
executed by industries in occupied countries. The new industrial 
centres in Eastern Germany and Poland are slowly taking shape, 
and the old-established heavy industries in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland are rapidly being expanded. Official sources indicate that 
Germany’s foreign trade with Continental countries exceeded 
pre-war levels at the end of 1940. The new trade agreements 
with Russia, Sweden and Italy aim at considerable increases 
in the volume of trade. The multilateral clearing system under 
German control is being enforced wherever Germany’s control 
is effective, and at present eleven countries transact their clear- 
ings through the Central Clearing Institute in Berlin. There 1s 
a marked contrast between the development of the price levels 
in Germany and that in the occupied and dependent countries. 
The indices of wholesale prices and the cost of living in Ger- 
many remained stable after a slow but steady advance during 
1940. In the Balkan countries the increases in wholesale price 
indices from January, 1940 to 1941, ranged from 18 per cent to 
65 per ceit. The occupied countries showed similar advances. 
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con- 2%. ,, Semi-manufactures... ; ane 1] 100 90-8) 80-3 2-0 88-5) 87-4) 87-1 83-0) 82-9 2-0} 82-6) 84-6) 85-9) 85-9 
an” 2. ,, Finished goods ............ i H| 100 92-2} 87-0} 85-2)) 87-1] 86-8) 86-4)| 85-2) 85-6) 85-7) 86-2) 86-9) 87-4) 87°6 
27. ,, Farm products ............ a. i 100 82-5) 65°3) 63-4 64-0) 64-2 64-4) 63-2) 63-4) 62-5) 63-1) 63-3] 65-0) 66-4 
and 28.347 Indus. securit’s, Standard | | 
also IIE iti alah stadia ca egmiaih - | 100 69-0] 52-6) 55-5 60 58 57 45 46 47 50 50 51 50 
x tile 29. Federal Expend. Total (J) ...... Million $ 1] 321 712 641 3,186] 3,877) 4,766)| 9,664 831} 1,539] 2,299) 3,169) 3,987) 5,159 
re 30. Federal Receipts (/) soeeebesence a 1] 336 441 420)... 1,769] 2,17 2,745); 5,926 331 778} 1,489) 1,822) 2,184) 2,924 
have $1. Total Res. Bank credit............ a | 1,459 2,554) 2,600] 2,616]) 2,832) 2,722) 2,593)) 2,531] 2,484) 2,516) 2,435) 2,412) 2,304) 2,195 
eich. REMI  sconcsdecnccnevssoosesse os | 3,996 12,162} 13,250) 12,215)| 17,002) 17,217) 17,518)| 19,871| 20,463) 20,871) 21,166) 21,499; 21,755) 21,995 
pen- $3. Money in circulation ............ - 4,476 6,475) 6,510) 7,171)|| 7,328) 7.413) 7,609|| 7,780] 7,883) 8,006) 8,090] 8,265) 8,465) 8,732 
%4.Member Bank Res. Balances ... # 2,358 6,830} 7,935] 10,466}| 11,862) 11,688] 11,473)| 18,723] 13,498] 13,516) 13,703] 14,177] 14,292) 14,026 
been %. ., Excess Reserves ...... . 43) 256) 2,512} 1,220) 2,522) 4,469)/ 5,490) 5,259) 5,011/) 6,801) 6,514) 6,487] 6,645) 6,930] 6,931) 6,615 
une, Member Banks in 101 towns : 
tries $6. Loans andinvestments ...... - | 22.599] 19,080] 22,064) 22,198) 21,023) 22,417|| 22,571) 22,966) 23,353]| 23,591) 23,787) 24,140) 24,283) 24,429) 24,862) 25,388 
37. Deposits: Demand ............ ” ane see 14,619] 15,097] 15,033] 17,331|| 18,511] 18,742) 18,862}| 20,524) 20,847 20,878) 21,011 21,442) 21,890) 21,299 
not 38. * IIE shsbnscctenee o 6,788] 5,666] 4,999] 5,202) 5,202) 5,234]| 5,254) 5,260) 5,267|| 5,333] 5,841] 5,361) 5,878] 5,376) 5,403) 5,424 
and 9%. Bank debits ex. N.Y. City ...... on 27,662] 12,867] 18,306! 19,601] 17,054] 18,200} 19,029) 18,636) 22,386)| 18,850) 19,233) 18,314) 18,267} 21,365] 20,819) 24,327 
n of TS ae % |} 7°61) 2-05) 0-91 1-0 1-0; 1-0 se i6 1-0) 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 
aa 41, Yield on Govt. bonds ............ % 3-60] 3-66) 2-65) 2-68) 2-56) 2-36]) 2-60) 2-46) 2°35 2-39} 2-28} 2-25) 2-18) 2-10} 1-97) 1-89 
on 42, Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle... | Million $ ' 595 99 164 175 196 191 336 389 98 82 396 129 110 257 263 190 
y in- 
port ARGENTINA (Population 1939 : 13,130,000; Area: 2,793,000 sq. kms.) 
1, Retained imports ............... Mill.paper pesos|| 163-3) 69-7| 93-1) 129-8) 121-7 111-5) 109-1} 117-4) 142-5)| 123-2) 189-3) 121-1] 111-8) 115-7] 91-4) 88-9 
are 2. Domestic exports —.........0.000 - |} 180-6 107-31 138-0} 192-6) 116-7) 131-1 27-2) 129-6) 155-1]} 118-8} 102-8) 89-2) 61-3) 69-5) 78-6) 100-6 
trial 8. Wholesale prices ...............++ 1929 = 100 || 100-0; 92-8) 102-9) 116-8) 100-4 112 123 125 126 128 129 27 27 126 127 127 
ape, SD OE MVERG... cccccscocccvecsscecee » |} 100-0] 77-7) 90-5) 92-8} 92-0 93 94 94 98 97 97 95 95 94 “ 
' 
and CHINA (Population 1935 : 450,000,000; Area: 11,103,000sq. kms.) | 
that 5. Retained imps. (excl. Manch.)(g) ||Mill. std. dollars|| 160-6! 146-7] 78-5} 79-5} 109-5} 330-3]| 438-6} 329-2} 383-0}| 926-1/1115-1/1023-3| 935-2] 829-3] 738-8] 905-6 
ded 6. Domestic exps. (excl. Manch.)(g) .” || 131-9} 83-4) 58-8 63-6) 85-6 93-8] 133-5] 122-1|| 165-6 170-3) 160-3] 177-8) 179-8) 157-3] 190-0 
nts 7, Wholesale prices, Shanghai... 1929 = 100 | 100-0} 107-6) 103-8) 123-5) 147-0 2% 318 320 355 505 490 486 511 545 559 585 
en : 8. Cost of living, Shanghai ......... | se |} 100-0} 110-4] 105-0} 122-2] 139-4 234 235 272 362 376 374 401 460) 463 482 
ase’ 
ider SAPAN (Population 1939: 72,876,000; Area: 382,314 sq. kms.) 
trol 9. Industrial production ............ 1929 = 100 | 100 98; 151 171 175 183 179 174 177 175 183 180)... ses a 
SUN vc. csnesascubecsocdsnsex Million yen 180-7] 115-3} 225-2) 311-0) 220-0) 243-1}]] 231-5] 214-3) 309-1)) 248-6) 257-0] 258-7) 264-3) 316-0) 316-0) 
par- SED TBD ...cccccovenscesveieeses ‘i 175-1] 113-5] 219-3] 260-4] 222-3] 296-4|] 317-5] 360-4] 442-3|] 314-5] 329-3] 294-2] 258-4] 303-5] 303-5] 
e 3S 12. Wholesale ee ee 1929 = 100 100} 73-3) 89-9} 108-4) 114-3 126 131 136 143 140 139 139 140 141 141 
vels 18, Cost of living, Tokio ............ 100} 75-4) 87:8} 96-1] 110-1] 123 125} 129] 131! 146} 150) 150) 147] 144) 144 
, lf, Price of industrial securities o 100-0) 79-3) 131-7] 147-6) 132-9 135 146 150 151 141 134 135 128 118! 121 
‘es. 15, Commercial bank deposits (@) . | Million yen || 9,213] 8,131] 10,932] 12,353/15,073 19,793| 17,923] 18,429] 19,793]| 21,885] 21,183] 21,471] 21,605 21,819) 22,413 
reT- pee ! __—_—____———. 
“ing *Imports, 1929 £A. (a) Quarterly figures shown in last month of quarter to which they relate. (6) Monthly figures adjusted for seasonal variations. (c) From 1931, 
rice is from U.K. valued at £ at par; from September, 1939, exports exclude gold. (zd) End of month and year. (e) In and from April, 1937, excluding Burma. W) 
+ to From August, 1939, excluding gold exports, valued at £68-7 millions in 1938. (g) From March, 1938, at open market rates; from 1933 figures exclude trade between 
Manchuria and the rest of China. (hk) From February, 1940, including Korea and Formosa. (j) Adjusted for seasonal variations. (k) New Series. (1) Annual 


S. 8 are monthly averages of fiscal year; monthly figures are cumulative over fiscal year. Annual figures 1929 and 1932 not completely comparable. 



























(g) Excluding U.S.S.R., China, Iran, and Iraq. 

















































































































(i) Moathly figures partly adjusted for seasonal variations. 
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Monthly Average 1939 1940 
nit of Laine R EEE 8 
Measurement 
1929 | 1932 | 1936 | 1937 | 19388 | 1939 |} Oct. | Nov. | Dec. || June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Deg 
tl. OTHER COUNTRIES—conid. 
SWEDEN (Population 1939: 6,341,000; Area: 449,000 sq. kms.) 
16. Industrial production (i)......... 1929 = 100 100 88 135 149 146 155 158 159 160 134 133 133 131 133 134 184 
17. Retained imports .................. Million krone 148-6} 96-2) 136-1) 177- 0 173-5) 208-2); 219-1) 274-1) 257-8]| 186-4) 139-9) 123-1] 147-5) 139-4) 155-2) 149.9 
18. Domestic exports .................. 151-0} 79-0) 126-2) 166-7) 153-6) 157-4!) 159-7] 180-5) 154-5 86:2) 91-9) 97-4) 106-1) 102-9) 123-9) 120-9 
19. Wholesale prices .................. 1935= 100 . am -_ 114 111 115 124 128 132 143 146 146 148 154 157 159 
20. Cost of living (49 towns)......... ” 100-0] 92-4) 92-9) 95-3) 97-8 101 ost eee 105 BSG ccs ese 116)... om 120 
21. Price of industrial securities...... 9 100-0] 37-3) 67-3) 78-8) 75-3 73 66 61 57 61 60 56 59 59 67 65 
SWITZERLAND (Population 1939: 4,216,000; Area: 41,000 sq. kms.) 
22. Retained imports .. oo Million francs 227-6] 146-9) 105-5) 150-6) 133-9) 157-4]| 171-5) 227-5) 224-3}| 130-5) 79-2) 80-4) 91-5] 119-2) 139-2) 151-9 
23. Domestic exports .. > 174-8}| 66-8) 73-5) 107-2] 109-7} 108-1 4-6) 104-6) 120-1 86-3) 81-2) 113-1] 97-6) 129 3| 123-7] 184-38 
24. Wholesale prices 929= 100 100-0} 68-0) 67-7} 78-8] 75-8 79 85 87 89 98 100 103 108 110 114 116 
25. Cost of living (34 towns)......... 0 100-0} 85-7) 80-7) 84-9) 85-1 86 87 88 88 93 94 04 95 7 99 99 
26. Price of industrial securities...... 6 100-0} 52-6) 81-0) 105-6) 130-4 127 121 123 125 2 108 109 110 lll 112 118 
TURKEY (Population 1935: 16,158,000; Area: 768,000 sq. kms.) | 
27. Retained imports .................. Million livres 21-36] 87-17| 7-7 9-53/°12-49) 9-85 6-88} 6-38] 5-55 6-80); 3-96 -53| 5-08! 3-91 5-50) 5-33 
28. Domestic exports .................. 2 12-94) 8-44 9-81) 11-50} 12-08) 10-62)| 18-99] 12-05) 11- “55 5-80} 5-03) 3-16) 7-37) 6-42) 11-04) 11-87 
29. Wholesale prices .................. 1929= 100 100} 56-0) 62-0) 64-5) 61-1 63 59 62 72 7 + ese — ons én 
30. Notes in circulation............... Million livres -_ 181 169 194 281 280) we 2si 342 344 351 357 os 393 403 
s , Monthly Average | 1939 | 1940 1941 
.. Tnit o: 
Commodity Measurement | 1939 | 
—_ 1932 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 (a) || Nov. | Dec. || Jan. | July | Aug. sept | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
| 1 
| 
OL | | 
1. Production : Dutch East Indies || Th. metric tons 437 424 536 605 616 662) 654 693 664 700 587 650 673 660 
2. = I i ciiaiiametne 9 556 408 611 578 471 525)| 22 482) 454 432) ... 683 . | « ove 
3. s Iran (Ang.-Ir. Oil) a 462 543 628 871 911 811 712 834 740 884)... eee . j ditty 
4. Roumania ......... 99 403 612 723 596 550 52 20) 611 520) 515 517 524 441 “468 399) “4 20)| | eee 
5. = U.S. A ponccnveeséeesce °° 11,509} 8,970) 12,550) 14,597/| 13,679) 14,2: 54! 15,138] 15,534|| 15,308] 15,322) 14,954] 14,793] 15,345) 14, 464| 14, 953) os 
6. SE reteechebenne ” 1,206} 1,791] 2,193] 2,307 2° 405 >} 2,461/| 2,427) 2,508)} 2,508) 2,531 age one eee 
i ae eae Countries a 17 145] 15,048) 20,575) 23,486) 22,686 oo ess os ; ni bias aa has _ 
8. Stocks: U.S.A. end year......... million barrels 22 340 288 _ 273 238 231 234 238 262 266 268 “262 , see 262)| 260 
9. Price: U.S.A. Mid.-Cont. crude || cents per barrel|} 123-3) 81-3) 104-0) 115 110-2} 96-0)} 96-0) 96-0)| 96-0) 96-0) 96-0) 96-0) 96- 0| 96-0} 96-0)} 96-0 
COPPER 
10. Production (Smelter) U.S.A Th. metric tons 83-2) 23-2) 65-4) 74-2) 48-6] 63-2//74-2(e)|74-2(e)|| 81-5 O; 72-5) 71-0) 78-8) 76-7) 77: 2| 75:6 
11. Stocks: U.S.A. (6) ............... - ad 190 134 289 145] * | 123} 195-3 180-3} 168-1) 149-3) 143-8} 142-8)| 116-8 
12. Price: Std. cash, London (c) ... £ per ton 75*48| 31-71] 38-48] 54-53] 44-8] 42-75|| 46-0) 62-0|| 62-0 62-00} 62-00) 62-00) 62-00) 62-00) 62-00)) 62-00 
SB. os Electrolytic, N. York ... Cents per ib. 18-11} 5-56) 9-47 13-17] 9-17) 10-97} 12-28) 12-28) 11-95; 11-56) 10-71) 11-30 ie 12-00) 12-00}| 12-00 
LEAD | | | 
14. Production : (Smelter) U.S.A. || Th. metrictons|| 54-1) 21-1] 30-8] 36-0] 81-4] 38-0)| 40-6) 38-6|| 42-8} 82-1] 33-4! 87-7) 35-6) 4-09) es 
15. Stocks : U.S.A. (b) ............0+- 49-7] 159-4] 155-9] 117-0] 121-1) 53-3|| 52-7| 53-2)! 62-1] 43-00] 39-3] 38-5) 32-1| 32-5) ... bs 
16. Price ; Soft Foreign, London (c) £ per ton 23-25] 11-00) 17-60) 23-33 15-26; 14-69} 16-63) 25-00)| 25-00) 25-00) 25-00) 25-00} 25-00) 25-00) 25-00)| 25-00 
| Pig, New aes cents per lb. 6-83) 3°18) 4-71) 6-01) 5-15) 5-05)| 5-50) 5-50)) 5°47) 5-00) 4-85 4-93} 5-31) 5°30) 5°50), 5°60 
1} 
SPELTER | | 
18. Production : —_— U.S.A. || Th. metrictons|| 47-3) 15-7] 37-4) 42-1] 34-5] 40-7 48-6) 52-6 51-4) 46-4) 45-3) 48-2) 61-2) 51-2) 54-3)| ... 
19. Stocks: U.S.A.(b) ..........,+++ | 70-1] 113-2} 40-8] 58-8] 116-3} 59-9]| 55-8} 59-9]| 59-5) 53-3] 40-5] 28-1| 20-5) 16-3) 11-7]) ... 
20. Price : G.0.B., London (c) ...... £ per ton | 24-88} 13°58) 14 90) 22-25) 13-98] 14-16)) 15-00] 25-75)| 25-75) 25-75) 25-75) 25-75) 25-75) 25-75) 25-75)) 25°75 
21 a prime western, St. Louis cents per Ib. ee 2-88} 4-90) 6-52) 5-03) 5-11)} 6-50) 5-98)) 5-64 25! 6-39] 6-92) 7-25) 7-25) 7-25 7°25 
| 
TIN 
22. Production : Bolivia .............. Long tons 3,862} 1,715] 2,006) 2,085) 2,114] 2,265|| 3,821] 3,549]| 2,256] 3,068] 2,815] 8,149] 8,615] 4,784] 4,584)| 3,150 
23. (exports) Dutch E. Indies... = 2,993) 1,307) 2,640) $,315) 1,752) 2,607|| 3,165) 4,987|| 2,740) 4,347] 3,571) 4,058) 4,486) 4,265 6,267|| 3,275 
24. British Malaya..... - 5,781| 2,479] 5,567] 6,462) 8,604) 4,662|| 6,620) 8,469|| 5,578] 6,126] 7,222) 9,056) 5,604) 6,845) 9,865|| 5,764 
25. - Thailand (Siam)... * 828| '772| 1,056] 1,365] 1,125] 1,416|| 1,471| 2:190|| 1,375! 1,122) 1/464] 1,292| 1,583] 1,529] 1,969|| 1,107 
26. a EE “nkdenliawieken wees °° 15,582) 8,267) 15,000) 17,242) 12,475] 15,359|| 19,400] 27,600)| 16,100) 20,900) 19,800) 23,200) 21,000, 20,400) 28,000)| 17,500 
27. » Quota of Restrg | 
Countries ........ % ofstd.quanty. as 42-8) 92-5) 107-5) 653-8) 76-2)| 100-0) 100-0 120} 180-0) 180-0} 180-0) 180-0) 180-0) 130-0) 18 
28. Consumption: U.K................ tons 2,518] 1,542) 1,822) 2,164) 1,524) 2,273)| 3,826) 2,209]) 2,620) 2,756) 2 322) 1,783} 2,303) 2,123) 2,198)/ ... 
= oo Ph depncedes o 7,298; 2,938) 6,304} 7,222) 4,224 5,939]| 7,870} 11,366} 9,780) 7,325) 12, 470) 11,410} 11,820) 12,505) 9,358) 12,700 
World .. 9 14,834) 8,758) 13,325) 16,592) 12,625) 13,808)| 16,500) 23,200)| 22,400 ‘sie - — 
3: Stocks : U. LTD Siiinaiodpbaonais 9 2,820) 4,496) 5,095) 6,385) 5,157/ 3,302/| 3,283) 3, $02); 1,749 6,567 6,583 9,438 6,623) 4,362) 9,179 9,442 
$2. World : Total stocks (5)............ . 27,229) 58,427) 26,702) 36,330) 49,414) 50, 407) 50,607) 50,407|| 49,370] 48,830] 51,282) 52,824| 53,890) 55,278) 60,982)| 59,806 
33. Price: Std. cash, London... £ per ton 203-9) 136-0 204: 6| 242-3 189: -6| 226-3) 230-0} 249-1]| 240-9] 265-8) 262-6) 251-3) 258-1] 258-4] 257-1)| 256-8 
ae Straits, New York. cents per Ib. 45°19) 22-01] 46-42) 54-24) 42-26) 49-56|| 52-24) 50-64)| 46-73] 51-59) 61-18) 50-82) 51-50] 50-56) 50°11/| 60°16 
| 
TEA ) 
35. Exports: Ceylon ...............+. Million Ib. 21-0} 21-1) 18-2) 17-9 19-6} 19-0}; 17:3) 24-5 16-0} 18-5} 19-2) 21-6] 19-2) 15-2) 23-1|| 17-4 
36. 90 Dutch East Indies..... ” 13-3) 14-5) 12-8) 12-2 13-2) 13-3|| 14-2) 18-4 12-6 9-6) 17-1) 14-2) 14-2) 12-9) 18-3 ove 
37. 9 British India............ ” 82-0) 30-8 26-2! 27-6) 28-8) 27-2)| 81-1] 49-1]) 38-5 ° eee one ove oe eco 
. 9 SED ctsaddinaneeeenes ” 80-6) 77-7) 70-3) 73-5) 77-0) 76-9|| 76-3) 108-5|| 83-4 
39.. 5, Quota of Restricting | | 
Countries (d)......... % ofstd. quanty. 82-5) 87-5) 92-5) 95-0 95-0) 95-0 95:0} 92-5) 92-5] 92-5] 92-5) 92-5) 92-5)| 92:5 
RUBBER 
40. By Bt SB ecnccsesocce Thous. tons 21-22) 17-58) 25-81) 35-97) 24-84) $1-00/} 30-33) 23-92)| 54-15] 60-48! 46-63) 44-02) 50-14) 36-99) 35-33 58:98 
41. ie British Malaya > $8-05) 33-80) 29-48] 39-16] 31-00] 31-40] 85°77| 33-23|| 26-23) 42-86] 45-87) 58-89] 52-77| 36-05] 56-26)| 37°80 
42. 2 SL ic cnchamiiinnhbteed - 72-20) 59-05) 71-36] 94-59) 74-58) 83-70)| 85-69) 88-35!/108- 88} 127-31/120-86|/133-73\126-91| 99-74/128-22//126-91 
43. s Quota of Restricting 
Countries ............ %ofest.capacity ove eee 62-50] 83-75) 55-00) 58-75)| 75-0) 75-0 80-0} 85-0] 85-0] 85-0] 90-0] 90-0] 90-0)| 100-0 
44. Consumption: U.K................ Thous, tons 6-02} 6-50} 6-59] 9-55] 8-91| 10-23]| 11-81] 11-18]| 11-15] 12-50] 12-50] 12-50] 12-50] 12-50} 12-50)| 12°50 
45. 9 nh. sneebions 9 38-95) 28-08) 47-79) 45-3) 36-42) 49-25|| 55-68) 49-64!) 54-98) 47-01! 50-48) 50-21] 56-48) 54°65) 56-54 64-23 
46. » Allimptg. count. 2 67-12 57-70) 85-07| 90-06) 77-90] 91-61|) 97-63] 91-95|| 105-0) 74°55] 78-35) 76-71] 85-98] 83-15] 83-54]| 95°78 
47. Reclmd.inU.8.A. 2 18-08} 6-46) 10-84) 18-25) 10-07) 14-17|| 16°55) 14- 82) 16°07) 14°30) 14-18) 14-59) 16°53) 16-04] 17-11 18-64 
48. Stocks: U.S.A. end year and mth. 118-6) 379-0) 223-0) 262-2) 231-5) 125-8/| 105-2) 125-8)| 142-4) 190-2] 212-8) 241-5) 259-1) 276-9 318-5}| 340-0 
49. Price: London, st. sm. sheet.. pence per Ib. 10-25) 2-34) 7-75) 9-50) 7-22) 9-00)) 11-28) 11- 631] 1-84] 12-41) 12-88) 12-00) 11-82 a 12-00|| 12°44 
5. ww» XN. York, st. sm. sheet... cents per Ib. iat 8-4) 16-4) 19-3) 14-6) 17-5 20-1) 19- al 18-9| 21-0] 19-2} 19-2) 20-2} 20-7) 20-6 197 
CROPS—ANNUAL FIGURES 
ee 
| | 
Commodity oss-s}roae— sjoss- a 1036-7|1087-s|1098-0]1080-40 104 1940-1 | Commodity loss 4 1034-5 |1995-6 6 1936-7 eed on — = ' 
(a) (a) a 
} 
Cotton (thous. bales) | | Wool (mill. tb. greasy basis) | | " 
EE icipnislanchenhs 1,014] 1,328) 1,757] 1,704) 2,191) 2,000) 1,992 ed 12. Argentina ...... 337/ 370) 359] 379) 380) 399) 403) _ 397 
1,511; 1,707) 1,821 2'202! 1,728 1,799) 1'823 | 13. Australia  ....cc..0.00 996; 1,015 97 1 983) 1,023} 985 1,130 1,050 
4,858) 5,933) 6,204) 5, 779) 5,076) 4,942) 5,638 | 14. S. Africa.. 234 219 251 272 246 264) 246 270 
9,637) 10,638) 12,399) 18, 946) 11,943} 11,817) 12,741 15. N. Zealand ppesovensee 239 265 304 304 297 327) 305 820 
25,611| 28,537) 33,805) 40,781| 31,115 ‘sn BEN EIS cteshdospseocunece 120] tt 5} 109} 103] 107) 116 112) 1 
SE, MR sesessnbsnsesesen 460) 45 453} 449) 455] 457 464| 464 
241 141 250 208 367 120 276 18. World Doves 3,733] 3, $47 8,691) 3,804) 3,862) 3,990 vai 
133 144 151 187 155 210}. . 92 Sugar (thous. metric. tons, raw valus) 
276 282 219 180 360 521 551 19. Cuba .... oe 2,343] 2,615) 2,606) 3,028) 3,040) 2,778) 2,833 
70 65 55 56 73 62 - 20. Dutch E st In‘ dies ~ "730 645) 515} 592) 1,415) 1,399) 1,575) 
526 626 627 876 932 751 817 21. U.K. 509 670) 533} 589) 426 327) 540 
$3,390! 3,557! 3,509) 3,815) 4,551 4,228! 4,082 22. OtherE: urope(8e "tie 3) 3,962! 4,706! 4,278] 4,580) 5,110) 4,664 5,380 
(a) Provisional figures. (6) End of year and month. (c) From December 18, 1939, price is for electrolytic copper delivered, including import duty if any. Average for 
1939 taken from January—November. (d) Season beginning in April of year shown. (e) Average August—December. (f) Excluding Burma since January, 1 


t Estimates based on 1939-40. 
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? . L il the end of 1940, is now being 
the need to economise paper the Trade Supplement, published monthly until t , 
In we Sed quarterly in the last week of March, fune, September and December. 


The Trend 


Tue virtual exhaustion of the unemployment “ reserve ” and 
heavy shipping losses during the past three months have under- 
lined the need, first for a still better balance in the use of man- 
power, and, secondly, for a still closer control over the alloca- 
tion of materials. 

Among the measures designed to achieve these ends were 
the scheme of concentrating the consumption goods industries, 
announced last March ; compulsory registration of men over 
military age and of women over twenty years old ; the applica- 
tion of the Essential Work Order to vital industries ; and the 
reduction in the supplies of personal and household goods, 
followed, in June, by the rationing of clothing. 

The concentration of the consumption goods industries—a 
measure that was expected to release 500,000 to 700,000 men 
and women for war work—is still far from complete. A 
number of firms have been forced to close down for lack of 
raw materials, while many others have formulated schemes for 
concentrating production into fewer units. But it will take 
months before the slimming process can be completed. 

Registration of men over military age and of women has 
begun, but here again progress has been fairly slow. In fact, 
the speed of the transfer of workers from unessential and over- 
staffed industries to war work has not been commensurate with 
the urgent need for greater output. 

The Essential Work Order has been applied to the merchant 
navy, to shipbuilding and ship-repairing, to coal-mining 
and to building and civil engineering, in order to prevent 
the exodus of labour from these trades. There are no indica- 
tions concerning the tonnage of merchant ships launched, but 
the gravity of the situation was brought home by President 
Roosevelt when he pointed out that the aggregate output 


of British and American 


ot Business 


shipyards was equal to only 
about one-half of the losses incurred through enemy action. 
Mr Grenfell, the Secretary to the Mines Department, pointed 
out in the House of Commons on May 28th that a dangerous 
situation existed with regard to coal supplies. The industry’s 
output was below current demand and stocks had been 
reduced to 14 million tons, equivalent to only about three 
weeks’ production. While the application of the Essential Work 
Order to coal-mining was imperative, an additional 50,000 
miners are said to be needed to provide for the accumulation 
of stocks for the winter. 

The output of consumption goods has been curtailed, 
though it is questionable whether the reduction has been com- 
mensurate to the present emergency. The output of tobacco, 
for example, is understood to be in excess of the pre-war level. 
The rationing of clothes per capita instead of in bulk has been 
designed to ensure a measure of equality in distribution. There 
has been a tendency towards standardisation in the production 
of consumers’ goods, but the possibilities have by no means 
been exhausted. 

The past three months has been a period of expansion in the 
output of munitions. But the limit of Great Britain’s war effort 
in the factory has not yet been reached. Apart from the need 
for transferring additional men and materials to vital industries, 
much remains to be done in bringing about a better utilisation 
of existing resources. It may be impossible to reach a state of 
affairs where every man and woman and every machine is 
fully and continuously employed on essential work. But a 
determined effort is needed to reduce the waste of resources 


British Industrial Development 


COAL 


At the end of last March the Government informed the coal- 
mining industry of the urgent need for an increase in an, for 
the purpose of accumulating stocks during the summer. 1wo 
months later, on May 28th, Mr. Grenfell, Secretary to the Mines 
Department, pointed out in the House of Commons. that : 
dangerous situation existed with regard to coal supplies. The coal- 
mining industry was not even producing sufficient coal to meet 
current demands ; and stocks amounted to only 14 million tons, 
equivalent to little more than three weeks’ output. Unless at 
least 20 million tons were added to stocks before the end of 
October, the position would not be safe. During the same debate 
Mr Lyttelton, President of the Board of Trade, stated that the 
coal problem was no longer one of transport, but one of produc- 
tion. In order to arrest the exodus of labour from the industry, 
the Government applied the Essential Work Order to the indus- 
try early in June and sought to enlist the goodwill of the 
miners by the introduction of the guaranteed payweek and an 
increase in wages of 1s. per manshift, conditional upon attendance. 
And, since the industry’s depleted labour force—some 70,000 to 
80,000 surface and underground workers have been called up or 
taken up other employment during the past twelve months—is 
considered to be inadequate, Mr Bevin has made an appeal to 
workers with mining experience to return to their former occupa- 
tion. It is expected that the production programme could be 
fulfilled with an additional 50,000 men. 


IRON AND STEEL 


The output of steel has been fairly well maintained during the 
past three months. There have been difficulties, owing to the 
change in the composition of the furnace charges, for example, 
but, on the whole, the iron and steel industry has achieved a 
measure of success in adapting its technique to the change. The 
total supply of ore and scrap has remained fairly satisfactory, 


through lack of foresight, faulty organisation or bad 
management. 
though scrap policy has occasionally been criticised. But while 


steel supplies have been reasonably adequate, they are only 
sufficient to meet essential needs. It is understood that the 


steel distribution scheme is now operating much more smoothly 
than at its inception. 


CHEMICALS 


During the past three months the industrial chemicals market 
has remained steady with a slow volume of enquiry throughout. 
There has been no evidence of any important price change. 
Conditions in the pharmaceutical and fine chemicals sections have 
been rather quiet, although a fair undertone has prevailed through- 
out, with a steady volume of inquiry. Most items in the coal 
tar products market have been in active demand and a regular 
flow of business has been transacted, a considerable interest being 


shown in cresylic acid. All wood distilled products have been in 
good demand and prices have been firm. 


COTTON 


_ The outstanding event in the industry has been the concentra- 
tion of production scheme. About 180 spinning mills have been 
closed out of 415 in the trade, and some 150 weaving firms out 
of about 1,000 sheds will cease production early in July. Progress 
in the spinning branch has been slow, but numerous schemes have 
been put through in the manufacturing section. The authorities 
have had to give prior consideration to firms that are engaged 
on Government contracts, and secondly to orders from abroad. 
Cotton Importers and Distributors, Ltd., has now begun te 
function and is responsible for the distribution of all cottons. 
Some revision of prices is expected at the end of July, especially 
in view of the appreciable advance in prices in the United States 
during the past three months. Export business in manufactured 
goods is now restricted according to the quotas allowed, which 
have been arranged on the basis of a year ago. The bulk of the 
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trade done has been for Java, Singapore, Rangoon, Argentina 
and the Dominions. There has been a-steady demand from the 
Government, especially for heavy materials, aircraft fabrics and 
cloths for proofing, and some fair contracts have been placed. 
Spinning production is now $5 per cent of capacity as compared 
with 65 per cent three months ago and 95 per cent this time 
last year. 
WOOL 


It is believed that the wool textile industry will receive a rathe 
more generous ration of raw material for civilian purposes during 
the coming rationing period, July/October, but this, it is said, 
will be only part compensation for a marked reduction in Govern- 
ment orders. No change is anticipated in the rate of supply of 
raw material for export in the form of fabrics and garments. There 
is better news of export of wool yarns and some _ good 
enquiries have been received recently from the Far East. The maiu 
interest of the wool textile trade to-day, writes a correspondent, 
is npt the raw material supply but the extent to which*production 
is to be concentrated. A number of firms have been listed as 
protected, but the choice does not appear to have met with general 
agreement. 

JUTE 


_ A considerable advance has taken place in prices for both raw 
jute and Calcutta goods during the past quarter. The fibre has 
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risen by £7 Ios. per ton to £36 ros. for the full group of Daise. 
2/3, c.f. Dundee, August/September, and the new crop ha 
been mentioned at £40. This rise in raw jute prices is reported 
to be due to the restriction placed upon sowings this season. The 
Government’s intention was to bring the area down to aboy 
one-third of last season, when the crop was estimated to fe 
12,560,000 bales. The raw jute situation in Dundee naturally 
does not improve: only 400,000 bales of jute have been imported 
since last August, compared with the usual 900,000 bales in the 
same period. Only orders for essential purposes are therefor 
being allowed to be made, and spinners and manufacturers ar 
practically dependent upon Government orders and export 
business. 


FOOTWEAR 


Like most other trades, demand for material is high relative 
to the supply, but civilian trade appears to have its demands 
met to some extent by the periodic release of Government surplus 
or reserved stock. Supplies are easily sold. Imports of leather 
have been greatly reduced and a quota is im operation. The 
rationing of clothing may have the effect of reducing somewhat 
the demand for leather in the glove and shoe trades. It is likely, 
however, that the demand for repairing bends will rise. It was 
announced on June 24th that a Director of Civilian Footwear 
had been appointed, under the xgis of the Leather Controller. 


Business Developments Overseas 


UNITED STATES 

Business activity has continued at a high level, and the construc- 
tion of munition factories, as well as the output of munitions, is 
proceeding apace. So far, however, there has been hardly any 
reduction in the output of consumers’ goods, such as motor cars. 
Although there is no general shortage of labour—the unemployed 
are still numbered in millions—there is a scarcity of skilled labour 
in certain industries. Moreover, enormous though the country’s 
suppliers of the chief raw materials are, there have been reports 
of shortages of individual materials. Indeed, the United States 
has now reached a position where the output of certain types of 
war equipment can only be increased substantially at the expense 
of the production of consumption goods. The organisation designed 
to ensure priority of supplies to the war industries has been 
strengthened, and, in the case of a number of raw materials, it has 
already issued directions to this end. Labour disputes have tended 
to hamper the progress on the munitions front in April and May. 
But the vigorous action taken by the Government to stop an 
unauthorised strike earlier this month was followed by the settle- 
ment of the majority of outstanding disputes, which has en- 
couraged the hope of an abatement of the strike epidemic. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


CANADA.—The seasonal decline in employment which usually 
occurs during the first quarter of the year was only 2 per cent 
this year, and in the manufacturing industries employment con- 
tinued to increase. The total of war contracts by the end of March 
amounted to $1,524 millions, of which about 56 per cent was on 
Canadian and 44 per cent on British account. It is expected that 
about four-fifths of the $106 million programme for chemicals and 
explosives will be completed this summer. Bren guns, shells, bombs 
and a variety of armament components are now in production, 
25-pounder field guns and tanks are to be turned out soon, and 
anti-aircraft and naval guns before the end of the year. By the 
agreement with the United States, that country is to enlarge her 
purchases from Canada by over $200 million, thus helping to meet 
the cost of Canadian defence purchases in the United States. 
Certain components of the munitions which Canada is producing 
for Great Britain are to be supplied by the United States under 
the Lease-Lend Act. The agricultural outlook is, for the most part, 
unusually favourable. 


AUSTRALIA.—The June cable from the National Bank of 
Australasia states that manufacturing and building industries are 
working to capacity, and the consequent wage increases and full 
employment are steadily expanding retail trade. A timely rainfall 
has greatly improved agricultural prospects in all States and there 
is a good prospect of substantial surpluses of agricultural products. 


SOUTH AFRICA.—The engineering shops and the footwear, 
clothing and blanket factories are well employed, but there is some 
shortage of raw materials and labour. Gold output in May was 
7;791 fine ounces and its value £65,444 in excess of the previous 
record. Agricultural conditions are fairly favourable and _ the 
condition of livestock good. It is hoped to export a fair quantity 
of grapefruit pulp and raw lemon juice to the United Kingdom. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Argentina’s trade balance for the first quarter of 1941 was favour- 
able to the extent of 102,820,000 pesos. This reversal of the 
adverse trade balance, however, has been achieved only through 
a very drastic cut in imports, for exports have been lower. Owing 
to shipping difficulties, however, import permits for about 80 per 
cent of total imports—including goods from the sterling area— 
have been abolished, whilst the remaining 20 per cent will pre- 
sumably represent luxury goods. Argentina is still faced with the 
major problem of a very large unsaleable grain surplus, includinc 
12,000,000 tons of maize, as well as large stocks of wheat ard 





linseed, and the expense of buying these from farmers is a severe 
strain upon the national finances. Agriculturists are suffering from 
the effects of low grain prices and the loss of export markets, which 
find reflection in retail trade. Business in Uruguay is buoyant, sales 
of wool to the U.S.A. having more than compensated for the loss 
of European markets. The value of exports of most products— 
particularly coffee and cotton—from Brazil in the first quarter of 
1941 was higher than in the like period of 1940. Coupled with 
the fall in imports from Britain and Europe, this led to Brazil 
recording a favourable balance of trade at end-March, 1941, of 
213,000 contos, against an adverse balance of 143,000 contos 
twelve months previously. The agreement for coffee imports into 
the U.S.A. from Brazil and the other producing countries of South 
and Central America has been successful in its first year, and 
coffee prices have advanced sharply, owing to the desire of the 
U.S.A. to build up coffee stocks as an insurance against possible 
transport difficulties. This has led to much increased foreign 
exchange supplies in Brazil, Colombia and elsewhere, and the 
remittance position with regard to British imports into Colombia, 
particularly, shows alleviation. The searmament programme in the 
United States benefits Chile, through increased shipments of copper 
and nitrate, for example, and there are hopes of relief to the 
stringent sterling situation, particularly for the release of at least 
part of the British goods lying in bonded warehouses. The new 
cotton crop in Peru is turning out well in quality, and there should 
be relief in the stringency in sterling because of the reported 
agreement with Britain to purchase £1,000,000 sterling worth of 
Peruvian products—particularly cotton. 


GERMANY AND GERMAN EUROPE 


The disruption of communications and industries in the Balkan 
countries were compensated by increased activities in Germany 
and by closer economic collaboration with France and other 
European countries. The influx of foreign workers into Germany 
has continued. Some 2.5 to 3 million foreign workers, including 
prisoners of war, may now be employed in agriculture and industry. 
Yet a shortage of labour caused a new drive for the concentration 
of industries ; and the calling up of women under the compulsory 
labour service decree was resumed. State and private concerns 
co-operated in establishing a number of holding concerns on a 
Continental basis, such as the “Continental Oil A.G.” and the 
European Re-Insurance Cartel. The extension of German hegemony 
on the Continent has affected the location of industries. New 
productive capacities are being constructed in Central Germany 
and in the incorporated Polish territories. The capacities in occu- 
pied or dependent countries are being enlarged. There are reports 
of new iron and steel plants being built in Poland, Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Hungary. The manufacture of artificial textile 
fibres is rapidly being expanded in France, Holland, Norway, and 
Sweden. ermany’s manufacturing industry, dependent on in- 
creasing numbers of unskilled and semi-skilled workers, has con- 
tinued the process of rationalisation, and the standardisation of 
civilian consumption goods, such as clothing, and household goods 
is progressing. Official reports indicate that Germany’s foreign 
trade with Italy, and with the Western and Northern European 
countries has increased. Foreign trade with the Balkan countries, 
however, has come temporarily to a standstill. The indices of 
wholesale prices and of the cost of living remained virtually un- 
changed during the first four months of 1941. Compared with 
August, 1939, these indices advanced by 4.5 per cent and 4 per 
cent respectively. The index of industrial raw materials, however, 
was 5.5 per cent above the level of August, 1939, and the index 
of clothing advanced by 14.6 per cent. Price contro) has been 
tightened and a general reduction of the retailer’s margin decreed. 
The exceptional liquidity of the capital markets has continued. A 
temporary slump in share prices was caused by the announcement 
that a dividend stop would be introduced. The Bourses in occupied 
countries showed a similar liquidity. 
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®% Other........ » 319-6} 89-3) 184-4) 184-2] 185-5) 200-6) 118-8) 125-7) 150-5) 195-3) 234-6) 127-5) 296-9)| 193-9) 153-9 
10, Output of Private cars ‘ Thousands 382 Rs 326 167) 239 308) 363) 338 353 224 421 407 397}\| 411/ 394 
ll, » Commercial vehicles =" 64 20 72 41) 59 65]| 69 66 71) 45) 72 80 87]| 90} en) dus 
2, Cotton consumption Thous, bales 587 418 619 614 672)| 732 662 627 639 771 744 775) 843) 794 854 
18, Index of Rly. car loadings (j). 1929 = 100 100) 52-8) 74-7 66-6) 71-5|| 73-6) 68-8) 65-1! 72-6] 72-6, 78-3| 79-2|| 81-2} 81-2) 82-1 
l4. Index of Dept. Store sales (j). us 100} 62-2) 83-6 89-1} 84-2/| 82-8) 81-2) 80-2} 87-4) 84-7) 90-1) 91-0) 91-0; 92-7) 92-7 
15, Retained imports........... Million $ 362 110 251 190) 211 -7|| 234-7) 189-8) 206-7) 196-3) 213-1) 217-2) 238-3) 223-6) 233-7 
16. Domestic exports. 2 30 131 275 260) $327 -9]| 359-1) 338-6) 344-6) 288-3) 336-2) 321-3) 315-3 318 -O| 303 -4 
17. Factory employment, ¥. R.B. (3) 1929 = 100 100} 62-6) 101-0 92-5} 102-7/)) 102-8 101-0) 99-3) 104-0) 106-4) 109-1) 111-4) 113-0) 113-1 
18, Pay rolls, Dept. of Lab. ‘ 100) 42-6) 93-5) 83 °3 a 91°5; 91-0} 91-5) 102-3) 106-5) 106-7| 112-2)| 110-6) 115-9 
19. Hourly earnings, N.L.C.B a 100 84 120 124 12 125-3) 125-4) 126-0) 127-7) 128-3) 128-8) 130-0)! 130-9) 131-7 
2. Av. hours of work, N.1L.C.B Number 48 °3 34-8) 39-3 37 -6| 38- 6| 38-7| 38- 37-7| 39-0) 39-9) 39-6) 40-1 40-2} 41-0 
4. Applicants for work Thousands ‘ inn 5,155} 6,240) 5,317 7| 6,079} 5,920) 5,025) 4,911) 4,619) 4,568) 4,760)| 5,093) 5,005) ... 
2. Cost of living, N.1.C.B 1929 = 100 100} 77-9) 88-4! 85:2) 85-2)| 84-5) 85-0) 84-9) 85-6) 85-4) 85-4) 85-°8]) 85-9) 86-0) 86-2 
2%. Wholesale prices, D. of Lab. 100) 68-0) 90-6 80-9) 82 ‘| 83-3) 82-6) 82-2) 81-8) 82-6) 83-6) 83 9) 84-8 84-6) 85-5 
4 8 , Raw materials... 100 6-5) 86-9 72-0) 73-7]| 75-6| 74-6] 73-8] 72-3! 73-2) 74-5) 75-5)| 76 5} 75-9) 77-2 
4. , Semi-manufactures 100, 63-2) 90-8 82-0) 84-2 87-0| 85-1) 84-9) 82-7; 84-6 86-0 = “O}} 86-6) 86-9, 88-8 
%. , Finished goods ... 100} 74-4) 92-2 85-2) 86-3)| 86-5) 86-1) 85-9| 86-3) 86-9 87-4 6} 88-3) 88-3) 89-1 
27 Farm products 100} 45-0) 82°5 63-4] 64-5|| 66-0} 65-6] 64-7| 63-2) 63-3] 65-0 66- 5|| 68-3 7-1) 68-2 
2. 347 Indus. securit’s, Standard | | | | | | | 
Statistics ..... . se o 24-4 69-0 55-5 51} 57 57} 57 50 50 49) 46 47 
20. Federal Expend. Total (J) Million $ 3 360 712 805} || 5,479] 6,147] 7,153) 2,209) 3,169 6,292) ... 
0. Federal Receipts (1) ........ a 3 173} 441 494)... 3,060, 3,504) 4,438) 1,489) 3,822 3 3,264) 3,805 
$1. Total Res. Bank credit .... 1, 2,077) 2,554) 2,616) 2,457}| 2,503 2,529) 2,472) 2,381 2/228) 2,223 
0 BS rare 3,{ 52) 12,162 12,215) 20,008)| 17,93 18,433) 21,166) 21,499) 3 22110 22,179 
3. Money in circulation .. 4, 328] 6,475 |} 7,171) 7,901)) 7,376) 7,455 7,51 1| 8.090) 8,265 8,548) 8,725 
4. Member Bank Res. Balances 2,358) 2,114] 6,830 5 | 10/466 13,331|) 12,150) 12,328) 12,423) 13,703) 14,177 14,347| 14,175 
35. Excess Reserves . 43 256} 1,220 4,469) 6,376)) 5,559) 5,692) 5,828) 6,645) 6,930) 6,799 6,542 
Member Banks in 101 towns : 
36. Loans and investments. 22,599) 19,080} 22,198) 21,023) 22,417) 23,936) 23,157) 23,220) 23,380) 24,233) 24,429) 2 26,316 
37. Deposits : Demand . ws | «ee | 15,097) 15,033} 17,331) 20,490 18,946 19,210) 19,344, 21,011) 21,442) 2 23,092 
38, NS 60% 6, 788) 5,666) 5,202) 5,202) 5,324) 5,350 5.276 5,283) 5,344) 5,378) 5,376 5,479 
9, Bank ‘debits ex. N.Y. City 27, ,662| 12,867) 19,601) 17,054) 18,192) 19,746) 19,978, 17,344) 19,537| 18,267) 21,365 81k ,327 98) 19,457 ms 
40. Call money ... hbase , ‘61| 2-05 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 
41, Yield on Govt. bonds 9 3 60} 3-66) 2-68] 2-56) 2-36) 2-21) 2-30! 2-32] 2 25} 2-18} 2-10) 1-97; 1-89) 1-99) 2-10 
42. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle fillion $ 595 99 175 196 186 162 95 104 71 114 257 263 190)) 95} 77 
ARGENTINA (Population 1939: 13,130,000; Area: 2,793,000 sq. kms.) 
1, Retained imports.... Mill. paper pesos | 163-3} 69-7) 129-8) 121-7) 111-5) 124-9)| 161-5) 137-0) 127-1) 111-8) 115-6) 91-4) 88-9 80-6 61:1 78°3 
2. Domestic exports... . | a | 180-6) 107-3) 192-6) 116-7) 131-1) 119-0)) 187-3) 166-4) 154- 61-3) 69-6) 78-7} 101-1)) 100- 130-0; 123-0 
3, Wholesale prices... .. 1929 = 100 100-0) 92-8) 116°8) 109-4 112 28 129 128 129 127 126 27 27 129 29 131 
4. Cost of living....... } 100-0| 77-7) 92°8 92:°0 93 96 98 95 96 95 O4 93 94 . 
CHINA (Population 1935 : 450,000,000 ; Area: 11,103,000 sq. kms.) 
5, Retained imps. (ex. Manch.) (g)\|Mill. std. dollars| 160-6) 146 “7| 79-5) 109°5) 330-3) 859-8|| 391-0) 506-8) 714-3) 939-2) 829-3, 738-8) 905 -6))1,190.011,082.9)1,013.3 
6. Domestic exps. (ex. Manch.) (g) - || 131-9] 83-4) 69-9) 63-6! 85-6) 164-2) 160-9) 110-2) 126-3) 177-8) 179-8) 157-3) 190-0)| 232-4) 171-9) 208-1 
7. Wholesale prices, Shanghai. 1929 = 100 100-0; 107-6} 123-5) 147-0 235 494 375 436 449 511 545 559 585 623) 654 
8. Cost of living, Shanghai ...... | “ 100-0} 110-4) 122°2) 139-4 182 380)| 291 325 339 401 460 3 482)| 510) 524 
| | } | 
4APAN (Population 1939: 72,876,000; Area: 382,314 sq. kms.) | | | | | 
9%, Industrial production ....... 1929=100 = | 100 98} 171 175) 183} ... |j 171 165 175 194) ... ese = 
MMMGEOD GED svnicccsecccecces Million yen |} 180 | 115 -3| 311-0} 220-0) 243-1| 309-0) 252-7) 307-7) 348 -4| 264-3) 314-7) 308-1) 379-8 | 
CE 5s ccccetewassase | ® 175-1) 113- 5| 260 -4| 222-3) 298-0) 331-0]) 216-6) 294-9 341-6) 258-4) 316-6) 330-6) 351-5 “ae 
12, Wholesale prices.......... 1929 = 100 100; 73 3| 108-4) 114°3 126 142 146 144 142) 140 141 141 142 143)... 
13, Cost of living, Tokio.......... 100} 75-4) 96-1) 110°1 123 143 136; 138) 140) 146 144 144 144 143 143 
lt. Price of industrial securities. . .|| ma | 100-0} 79-3) 147-6) 132-9 135 137 152 146 149) 128 118 121 120 118 120 
15, Commercial bank deposits (d) .|| Million yen _ || 9,213) | 8,131) 12,353) 15,073) 19,793) 24,389 19,156) 19,290 19,619) $1,606) 31,829) 22,413) 24,389 meee one 
| | 
° Imports, 1924 9 £A. (a) Quarterly figures shown i in last month of warts r to which they yre late. (b) Monthly figures adjusted for seasonal variations. (c) From 1931, 
imports from U.K. valued at € at par; from September, 19% 39, exports exclude gold. (d) End of month and year. (e) In and from April, 1937, excluding Burma. (f) 


from August, 1939, excluding gold exports, valued at "£68 -7 millions in 1938. 
(h) From February, 


Manchuria and rest of China, 
figures are monthly averages of fiscal year ; 
‘et. 1940, excluding wool exports. 


monthly figures are cumulative over fiscal year. 


1940, including Korea and Formosa. 


(k) New Series. 


(g) From March, 1938, at open market rates ; from 1933 figures exclude trade between 
(j) Adjusted for seasonal variations. 
Annual figures 1929 and 1932 not completely comparable. 


(2) Annual 
(m) Since 


THE ECONOMIST TRADE SUPPLEMENT 


Monthly Average 1 








Unit of Tt aaa 
|| Measurement | | 
1929 1932 | 1937 | 1938 1909 | 1940 | Jan. Feb. | Mar. 





tl. OTHER COUNTRIES—contd. | 

SWEDEN (Population 1939: 6,341,000; Area: 449,000 4. kms.) 

16. Industrial production (i) 1929 = 100 | 1 146 155) 141|/ 160 | : f 124) 

17. Retained imports... . -|| Million krone || 148 "8 96. 173 °5| 208-2) 166 -6)| 257-8 . . . . *2) 149 +2) 

18. Domestic —- - % 151-0} 79- 153 -6} 157-4) 111 -5/| 168-6 . . 2 3° . 

19. Wholesa’ 1935 = 100 | a 111} 115) 146) 136 

20. Cost of living (49 towns) » | 100-0) 92 97-8} 101) 115} ... 

21. Price of industrial securities . . .| . 100-0) 37 75 °3| | 
| 


ree ane (Population 1939: 4,216,000; Area: 41,000 sq. 
22. Retain rts || Million francs 227 -6; 146 133 - 9) 57-4) 154-5)| 177-8 | 9-2) 139-2 
v 174-8] 66 7 ‘1| 109-6|} 99-4 . : . 8} 123 a ii 
1929 = 100 100-0} 68 “8) 101) i| 90 | 114 
Cost of living (34 towns) . 100-0} 85- ‘1 | gal 90) | | 97 99) 
-4| | — 126) | 1 112) 
| 


sse=2 





aieéen om. on8 


Price of industrial securities . . .| “ 100-0| 52 


TURKEY (Population 1935: 16,158,000; Area : 768,000 sq. kms.) | | | 
Retained imports |" Million livres | 21-36) 87-i7/ 9-53, 12-49, 9-85] 5-74! 5-01] 5-53| 7: 08} 3-91] 5-50] 5-33 
Domestic exports 12-94) 8-44) 11-50) 12-08) 10- 62) -29|| 10-81] 11-43) 16-47) 7-37) 6-42) 11-04) 11-87 
Wholesale prices............. 1929-100 100} 56 -0| | 61-1) o f 7 = oes 
. Notes in circulation Million livres ~s 149 169) 194) 28] || ” 357 384 “bos! 403 


A epatiditetmainieainth helices ; 1 1s Raaiin Dh ctituminidiatibinitis . 
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RAW MATERIALS AND CRUDE FOODSTUFFS 


| 
| 
} 








_ Average | 1940 


’ ii Unit of 
Commodity || Measurement 


1929 | 1932 il ss 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 || Feb. | 
; t i. | ! 2 i ef 
—— F | r | | | 
i} 


Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


OIL 

Dutch East Indies) 437, 424) 605) 616 662|| 612 599) 3] 660 33) 

1. Production : 5 om%co | 556) 408) 578! 471) 525) 539/ 456/ 572} 488) 616) 566 581 

= Iran (Ang.-Ir. Oil)| | 462) 543) 871) 911 | 755/) 819 : 711; 875 783 | 870]... sed 

i : || 403) 612) 596) 550 2 484|| 489) 501| 468! 398] 423 374) 411) “430 

| 11,509] 8,970) 14,597| 13,679) 14,262) 15,242/| 14,703] 16,246) 15,701] 15,345] 14,464] 14,953/| 14,971) 13,637] 15,264 
‘SR. | 1,206} 1'791| 2,307) 2,405 31| 2,475] 2,367) 2,532) 2,437) 2,469] 2,469] 21469) 2,593]... ah 
All Principal Countries|} =—_—,, 17,145} 15,048) 23,486| 22,686, ... aor ae’ Gal eed, as oo aie x a eae a 

U.S.A. end year | million barrels 422) 340| 306) 273) 23 262|| 240) 246; +254) +9262} +262} += 262/260} 263 

96 0} 96-0) 96-0) 96-0) 96-0) 96-0)) 96-0) 96-0 


a U.S.A. Mid.-Cont. crude) cents per barrel |} 123-3) 81-3) 115-2 2] 96: 96. 0} 


PPE | 
Production (Smelt) U.S.A. ..|| Th. metric tons |} 83-2) 23- . 75-0) 69-1) 76:5) 78 8] 76 7 97 2 75-6} 71-9 
* Stocks: U.S.A. (0) ” a aie : 5} 130 6200) @ | 153. 4 149-3) 143-7] 129-5)| 106-0) 88-6 
Price : ‘Std. cash, London (c). £ per ton | 75-48) 31- 54-5! . 2-75| 62-00) 62-00 62- 00} 62-00} 62 -00 62 -00)| 62-00) 62 -00 
; Electrolytic, N. York . cents per Ib. 8-1l) 5-56) 13- . 11-48) 11 151 11-09) 11-83) 12-00) 12-00!) 12 -00 12-00) 
> o | ! 





LEAD ; 
. Production : (Setter U.S.A. .|| Th. metric tons || 36-0) 31-4) 34-9) 36-4) 36° 6 3] 35-6] 4-09] 42-8] 49-6] 

U.S.A. (6) a || 49-7) 159- ‘O) 121-1) 53-3; 37-1) 66: 8} 57-6) 32-1) 32-5) 37-1/| 42-9) 
; - Stocks : ie London (¢)) £ per ton || 23 -2é . 23 -33) 15 -26 “66 7: 00); 2: 25- 2! 25- 25 -00) 25 -00)| 25 -00 
; ” pig, New York || cents per Ib. || B83) 3°18) 6°01) 5°15) 5-05) | 58> 5: ; 5°31) 5°30) 5-50)) 5-50 





PELTER . | : | 
eeneamint (sm Iter) U.S.A. .|| Th. metric tons . 5° | 34- 4 3 3 5 48-1) £ 51:2) 54-3) 54-8 
” Stocks : U.S.A. ( ” 1) 113 °2) (58 °8| 116°3) 599 4 A 71-1) (22 7 9,0 
” Price: G.O.B., “London (c) . £ per ton | . 3-58) 22-25) 13 -{ ' 5-7 5°75) 28 | 25: 25 -75) 25 25 75)! 25°75 
; prime western, St. Louis! cents per Ib. || ° “88 52} 5-03) 5- °{ -53| 5-75) 5-75 95) 7 91 7 7-25) 





TIN | 1} | | | i | | | } | | 
jon: Bolivia | Long tons || 3,862) 1, 5) 2, 2,268) 3,162) 2,323) 2,282) 2,705] 3,615) 4,784) 4,584]! 3,150) 
; +) Dutch E. Indies . || i} 2,99% ” 3,315) 1,752) 2,619) 3, »798) 2,222) 4,486) 4,265) 5,267)| 3,275) 
British Malaya. .| |) 5,781) 2,479) 6,462) 3,604) 4,667) 7,115) 6,° ,174| 3,830) 5,604) 6,845) 9,865)) 5,764) 
"Thailand (Siam) .| 828) 2} 1,365) 1,125} »45 ‘ 1,234) 1,583] 1.529] 1/962 1,107) 1, 
World | | 582) 37 | 242 5) 15,358) 75 f 21, "900) 14 400) 20900 20,200) 29,800) 17,200) 17,600) 21, SOD 
Quota of Restrg. | 
Countries ....||% ofstg. quanty.|| ... 2-8 5] 53-8) 7% 5° 20-0; 120-0} 80-0) 180-0) 180-0! 130-0/| 180-0] 130-0] 130-0 
Consumption : U. K tons |} 2,518 042; 2,16 024) 2,275 »435)| 2,450; 2,347) 2,275) 2,303) 2,123! 2,198)) 2,672) 2,155) 2,691 
: U 





Reh iseeunes - | 7,298} 2,938) 7,225 1224) 5,939) 9,625)| 6,600 91244) 7.85 55) 11,820] 12,505] 9,358!) 12,760) 12,195] 16,092 

World yo Byte bey en bete~ bey 9.179| 2.07 73| x; 5| Seal 6.6 1 af 

» TS.A. (B) ..- 22-22 ” 2,520) 4 oss 9,157] 3,302) 9,176 2,635!) 2,96 3, 625 

F Stocks: os woe (b) ” 27,229) 5 36,35 9, 50,407| 60,982) 47,525, 47,232) 40,680 53,5 — f 5, 

y Price : Std. cash, London .... £ per ton 203 “9) 136 0, 2-3) 189 -6| 226-3) 256 -6/) 243 -0] 251-9) 252-3 1) 2 5 

Straits, New York. cents per Ib. 45-19) 22 01] “‘s 2-26) 49-56) 49 82) 45 -94) 47-09) 46-82 51. 50 
” | | 


” 
3¢ 62) 9,179|| 9,442) 7,489) 5,195 
278) 60,982) 59,806) 57,703) 54.526 
8-4) 257 -1]| 256-8) 265-2) 270 3 
50: 56 50-18) 50 -16 51: 52°13 


TEA me | i | 
: Ceylon Million Ib. | 21-0) 21- | ‘f 19-0} 19-90] 17-9) 15-2) 24-7] 19-2! 2} 23: d 13-0 
nek Dutch Bast Indies... ” | 13:3} 14-5] 12-2) 13-2) 13-3) 14-02 0) -4} 16-8 14-2 9] 18-3) : 5| 18-4 
’ British India » | 32-0) 3 6| 28-3} 27-2] ... || 23-3) a. ee “3% 
> World » | 80-6] 77- 3+ ee 4 61-9. 
= ta of Restricting}! | | 
ORantries (d) % of std. quanty.|| ... eae ‘5| 92-5! 95-0) 92-5 . 95 92:5) 92-5) 92-5) 92-5]| 92-5 2° 92-5) 95-0 
l 








” 


BER 
40. Exports he 1 Indies....... || Thous. tons || ‘22) 17-58) 35 -97| 24-84) : | 44-74) 37-96) 41-62) 43-95) 50-14) 37-12 -49|| 58 59) 42-09) 53-23) 40-41 


41. , British Malaya. .... | » || 38-05} 33-80) 39-16) 31-00) 31- 45-03) 45-65) 47-89) 24-61) 52-77) 36-05 56 26|| 37-80] 27-12) 56-65} 41-21 
42. 7 World ° 2-20) 59-05) 94°59) 74-58) 83-70)116 -00)/113 -87,111-49) 87-01 127 -08| 99 -82)128 -41//125 -37| 89-24]139-16)114-80 


r ota of Restric ting) | | 
43. ” "Countries aati ||% ofest.capacity|) ... ... | 83°75) 55- 8 -75| 83- 3 80-0 80-0 80-01 90-0 90-01 90 -0|| 100-0} 100-0! 100: 0} 1000 
+4 
1] 








ae : oT hous. tons || 6-02) 6° 9°55) 8-¢ *23] 12° 11-03) 12-22) 12-55) 12-50) 12-50) 12-50)| 12-50) 12-50 50} 12°50 
44, Consumption : : 38 -95) 28-08) 45-3) 36-42) 49-33] 51- 49-83) 50- 19) 50-10) 56-48) 54-65) 56-54/] 64-23] 61- 50} 32 66-82) 71-87 
= Z Ailimptg. count.) ” 67-12) 57-70) 90 -06) 90] 91-61! 87- 95 -54/101- -27| 99-48) 85 ‘98} 83-15] 83 -54)] 95-73] 88-02) 97-32]102-87 
> ” Reclmd. in U.S. A,|| : 18 -08} 6 -46 13 -25 7 . 15-6 5°% 5°93) 16-30 16 53) 16-04) 17-11)! 18-64 17°79 19-15} 20: 43 
o- asia "0S.A. end year & mth.| | iz 118 -6 379 -0 262 -2} 209 -0} 125- 3] 3 5 | 134-3) 142-4) 162-3) 259-1) 276-9) 318-5/| 340-9) 353 -7| 373 -6| 320°8 
49. Price: London, st. sm. sheet . “H pence per lb. 10-25) 2-34 9-50) 7-22 06 2-66 -75| 11-03) 11-82) 11-82 2 -00)| 12-44] 12-78) 13-94) 14-28 
a York, st. sm. sheet.|| cents perib. || 20-5 3-4; 19-3) 14-¢ : Bd) 18-4) 19-0) 20-2) 20-7) 20-6)) 19-7) 20°3 7 23°2 





CROPS—ANNUAL FIGURES 





| 


— . ay | j | 
ai 11933- 4| 1934— s4-s|1095-4 1936-7 _— 8/1938-—9'1939—40 1940-1 Commodity {1933 4/1934—5/1935 el1936 7.1937 
! 


| 
Commodity (a) 8/1938-9!1939 ‘a 


a! 
. he 7 | (a) | (a) | (a) 
_ 7 l | | | | w | | | | 
. bales | | | LU oo! (mill. Ib. greasy basis) 

Cotten (thous bales) 014| 1,328] 1,757] 1,704) 2,191] 2,000] 1,992] 2,145) 12. Argentina. | 387) 370} 359) 379] 380] 3991 403] 397 
1. Eevot "715| 1,511! 1,707| 1,821] 2,202) 1,728) 1,799) 1,822) 13. Australia 996} 1,015] | 983) 1,023] 985] 1,130} 1,050 
3° India (f) | 55108] 4,858 5,933) 6,204) 5,779| 5,076] 4,942) 5,638 14.8. Africa.......... | 284) ‘219] 251] 2791 ‘246| 264] 248i 270 
3. USA 113,049) 9,637) 10,638) 12,399) 18,944) 11,943 1,817) 12,741 5. N. Zealand....... 289 265} 3 304 297] 327 305| $20 
: Worl | 28.374! 25,611) 28,537) 33,805| 40,781) 31,115)... ie 3. U.K. 120 115) 9) 108 107 116 112) 11 

hels | a ive 460; 451) 453 449) 455) 457) 464, 464 
“wheat (il ae 86 141} 250) 208/ 367 120} 276) 18. World. $,733' 3,647} 3,691] 3,804 3,862] 3,9901 ... | 
7 A aati , 3% 144 151 187 155 210 92 || Sugar (thous. metric tons, raw value) | | 
— mo 5 282 219 180 360 521 PR PR Se hecsnkvesen | 2,343) 2,615) 2,606) 3,028) 3,040) 2,778) 2,838) 
8. Uk 26 65] 55 56 73 62)... 20. Dut *h East Indies. . 780) 645) 515 592) 1,415) 1,399 1,575) 
9. U.k. | 552) 526 626, 627, 876 932 751 817); 21. U.K | 609 670 533 589 426, °327/ , 240 
> World (g) | 38,5571 | 3,509! 3,815! 4,551 | 4,228! 4,082] 22. as ties) | 3,962) 4,706 4,278 4,580' 5,110! 4,664 83380 
(a) Provisional figures. —) “End “of year and month. —(¢) From December 18, 1939, price is for electrolytic copper delivere d, including import duty if any. ornate 


. ry—November. d) Season beginning in April of year aon, (e) Average August—December. (f) Excluding Burma since January. 10a. 
ip aadeting U an. China, ran, and ae (i) Monthly figures partly adjusted for seasonal variations. t Estimates based on 198 











